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The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology | 


and ph phy has placed physical geography among those.sciences, 
a mp 
modern education. 


in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal ‘schools, the pub- 
lishers. ‘eg My submit 


Butler's Physical Geography 






| to: the public, with the confidence that its merits-as a text-book wil lbe | 


at once recognized. 
It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- 
teorology and ecean hydrography 


It is, based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, | 
Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Dayis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whosé ‘efforts have | 


placed physical geography-ina leading position among the physical sciences. 

THE TEXT is: clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 
leading ; principles are kept ig te in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. 


THE MAPS are the finest and most ‘accurate that have yet ap- | 
peared in a text-book. The *y were compiled from the latest reports and | 


charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 


| British Admiralty. 
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The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 


| a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 


teacher. 


Ei H. BUTLER & COMPANY, 
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SYMPATHY AS AN ELEMENT OF POWER IN THE TEACHER. 


_BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 


ARLYLE’S words of Sir Walter Scott 
have always had a charm for me, and 
frequent meditation upon them but increases 
this feeling. ‘And, then, with such a 
sunny current of true humor and humanity, 
a free, joyful sympathy with so many things; 
what of fire he had, all lying so beautifully 
latent, as radical latent heat, as fruitful in- 
ternal warmth of life ; a most robust, healthy 
man.”’ 

‘*A free, joyful sympathy with so many 
things !”’ I like his use of the word sym- 
pathy in the sense which permits joy in it, 
and not the restricted sense of commiseration 
with others in grief. 

Sympathy gives power over others, gives 
new interest in life through the wonderful 
insight which it permits into nature and hu- 
manity. Wherever it is found in a marked 
degree, there do we witness its unmeasured 
influence. 

We scarcely need another to point out 
how essential it is to oratory. Who is it 
that moves men to action? Not the man of 
cool, clear intellect, who, being on the 
height, forgets that he was ever in the valley, 
and makes those in a lower intellectual 
plane intensely conscious of a separating 
distance. There may be a certain kind of 
admiration tendered him, but he will never 
be a leader. That can never be until 
through some subtle power he makes those 
whom he would lead conscious that he has 
thought something of their thought, felt 








something of their feeling, struggled and 
overcome the difficulties with which they are 
now contending. He must not only be pos- 
sessed with the truth of what he teaches, but 
he must make his hearers feel that he be- 
lieves that they can be led to accept the 
same truth, and be moved by the same mo- 
tive power. Look over the world’s great 
preachers, either of this century or of ear- 
lier centuries; you will not find one who has 
exerted that wonderful heart power which 
men of the coolest intellect must admire, 
who has not possessed sympathy in an emi- 
nent degree. So true is this that there are 
those of whom we say that we do not ad- 
mire its excess, while the truth is that there 
is in them no excess, but they, seeing the 
power it gives, have counterfeited and ex- 
aggerated the original. Look over your 
favorite authors, those whom you would 
really love independent of any verdict of 
the world of taste in literary matters. Some 
of them come right into your heart of hearts 
to talk with you. The gentle Elia seems 
almost to take your hand, as it were, and 
sit beside you chatting until you look where 
he looks and see what he sees. Robert 
Burns loves you despite your frailties, which 
he so well knows, because they are of his 
own nature, until you have something of his 
deep, generous sympathy with humanity. 
Instances might be multiplied, but it is 
needless, for we all know that the poet must 
‘*attune his ear to nature’s harmonies’’ be- 
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fore he can set them to music; that one can- 
not interpret the heart of man except by the 
key which his own nature has given him; 
that he can only read the lessofs from the 
life of the race by the experiences of his 
own life. 

We talk about the ‘‘ magnetism’’ of cer- 
tain great political leaders ; and this quality 
is deemed of such importance that in look- 
ing over available candidates, its possession 
is given considerable weight in determining 
the scales in favor of one man, and its ab- 
sence stands seriously in the way of the 
nomination of another candidate. Now, 
the most certain element of this as yet not 
completely analyzed magnetism is sympathy. 
It, of course, is not the sympathy which 
comes from the special knowledge of each 
man’s particular affairs, but the fellow-feeling 
of joy or sorrow that comes from a knowl- 
edge of the varied conditions of the race, 
and a heart touched by these conditions. 

But if we look over every field of human 
labor we shall find no place where there is 
greater need for the potent influence of sym- 
pathy than in theschool-room. Nor is there 
any time of the pupil’s life of which we can 
affirm that the necessity for sympathy has 
ceased. It is almost the breath of intellec- 
tual life to the very little children. And if 
the teacher is so unfortunate as to have grown 
old in heart, she cannot accomplish the 
highest results in the primary department, 
even if she has a good deal of the wisdom 
which comes from maturity of intellect. 
The little ones have, many of them, come 
from homes where the mother’s very exist- 
ence has been so bound in theirs that she 
has had a laugh for their most childish sport, 
or a tear for even imaginary woes. 

If the teacher is lacking in loving sym- 
pathy, the removal from home to the school- 
room will be too much like taking the tender 
house-plant and placing it out in the cold 
winter air. On the other hand, if a child 
has come from one of the unhappy homes 
where children receive little care, our sym- 
pathy will be like the blessed sunshine to 
the plant which has scarcely felt its genial 
influence. 


I think one makes a better teacher of 


the little ones by knowing something of 
dolls, and having an appreciation of their 
beauty. It is not beneath your dignity 
to have some knowledge of boys’ sports. 
At any rate, to rejoice at their success in 
harmless games and to feel with them in 
their defeat, will make them believe that 
you ‘‘really are of some account,’’ and give 
them more confidence in your ability in 
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other matters. Don’t let them see that 
things which seem to them of great moment 
are of trivial import to you. The child’s 
nature is to throw off grief, but while it lasts 
it is very sincere, and you must enter into 
the sorrow. Indeed, if you have a womanly 
heart this is not difficult for you. If you 
put your mind into such close sympathy 
with the little learner that you feel the effort 
he is making, by some subtle effect which I 
cannot fully explain, you carry him to 
at least a degree of success ; whereas if you 
repel him by fear, or are indifferent or pre- 
occupied, you lessen materially the chances 
of his success... Sympathy on the part of 
the instructor is more needed by some 
pupils than by others. I know little girls 
whose progress has been very marked, who 
owe much to the kind sympathy that they 
have received from their teachers; little 
girls whose natures are so sensitive that the 
lack of sympathy makes them draw back 
into themselves the very qualities of mind 
and heart which render them so attractive. 
As the pupils grow a little older, we must 
not let sympathy die out. I think it may 
be true that it is easier to cherish this feeling 
for the very little ones, and again for the 
oldest pupils ; because out of sixty there are 
scarcely six of the six and seven-year-old 
pupils without something winning about 
them; and the older pupils are growing 
into something of intellectual compan- 
ionship with us, where sympathy becomes 
easier. But if it is not easy to feel it to- 
wards the boy and girl of twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen, there is special need why 
teachers should cultivate the feeling. The 
girls will be growing away from dolls and 
little dishes; we must have some influence 
in determining what they shall grow to- 
wards, and how can we have that unless we 
set our minds somewhat in accord with 
theirs? The boy is getting ‘‘ too big’’ for 
many of his early sports—‘‘ too big’’ for his 
boyish costume; we must see to it that he 
does not grow ‘‘too big’’ for his teacher. 
Such boys can be made the most loyal of 
friends if only convinced that you are hon- 
estly interested in them and in their amuse- 
ments; while their scorn for ‘‘a woman 
who smiles all the time and doesn’t mean 
anything by it,’’ is delightful in its genuine- 
ness. Again, their desire to get away from 
the teacher who wants to work them up to 
as high a standing as pupils in a correspond- 
ing grade, but in her heart of hearts admits 
that she ‘‘ hates boys,’’ is only equalled by 
the desire she would have to get away from 
them—if she did not get a good salary for 
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staying. If you believe them very disagree- 
able animals at this age, they will try to 
realize your expectations, and I can not say 
but that I sympathize with them in the de- 
sire. This is a period of life when they 
have naturally a tendency towards adven- 
ture. You can enter into that feeling, and 
lead them to the reading of works of some 
of the world’s great travellers. They have 
a taste for the daring, the heroic, and they 
can be led (/ speak from experience) to the 
most eager devouring of history. 

When the pupils are growing older a sym- 
pathy on the part of the teacher, which 
leads towards the taking of an interest in 
every matter of moment to the pupil, leads 
to a companionship perfectly consistent with 
discipline in the highest sense of that term. 
This companionship brings its own reward. 
Indeed, the freshness of young life with its 
faith and courage is to us the fountain of 
youth. College honors have more than 
once been laid by their winners at the feet 
of high-school teachers, because the sym- 
pathy which bound teacher and pupil to- 
gether had been so perfect that separation 
did not, in any degree, weaken the sense 
that the rejoicing of the teacher-friend would 
be almost the echo of the victor’s rejoicing. 

In the darkest hour of loneliness, when 
the dread visitor’s presence was still felt in 
the household, the faithful teacher has gone 
to her pupil, and the low-spoken ‘‘I knew 
you would come,’’ has told the whole his- 
tory of the relations that have existed. 

Without at all weakening character, this 
sympathy will give the teacher a power over 
the minds and hearts of her pupils which 
will enable her to guide their intellectual 
and moral development. 

But not alone in the school-room is sym- 
pathy an element of power in the teacher. 
When teacher meets teacher to discuss ques- 
tions connected with the interest of the 
schools, is its subtle influence felt. The 
county institute instructor who can make 
his audience feel that there is not a teacher 
there honestly trying to do his duty, however 
humble his position, with whom he does not 
sympathize in his endeavors and in his trials, 
can leave a thought in more than one mind 
which will result in action. And, after all, 
are we so very far*advanced that we can 
only reach our brothers and sisters by the 
finger-tips instead of with the helping hand ? 

If the intellect is growing stronger and the 
heart warmer, to impart to others something 
of this strength, something of this warmth, 
is our most precious privilege. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM CLARKE. 





UMILITY is the foundation of all true 

knowledge of nature, of man, or of 
God. Except we become as little children, 
we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
God hides the truths of His kingdom from 
the wise and prudent, and reveals them unto 
babes. And it is the same with knowledge. 
‘«It is a point fit and necessary,’’ says Lord 
Bacon, in his ‘‘ Interpretation of Nature,’’ 
‘in the front and beginning of this work, 
without hesitation or reserve to be pro- 
fessed, that it is no less true in this human 
kingdom of knowledge than in God’s king- 
dom of heaven, that no man shall enter it 
except he become first as a little child.”’ 

There is nothing paradoxical or difficult 
in this statement. If men have associated 
the possession of human knowledge with 
high-mindedness, it has been because they 
have been influenced by prejudice or by 
jealousy, or else because they have selected 
some isolated examples, and made them 
typical of the whole class. If we proceeded 
in this matter with careful and deliberate 
examination, we should speedily discover 
that conceit and self-sufficiency, wherever 
found, are powerful hindrances to the at- 
taining of solid and accurate knowledge. 
It is the man who knows his ignorance, his 
small capacity, the boundlessness of knowl- 
edge, the extreme difficulty of perfect accu- 
racy, the labor needed for the acquisition 
of any real knowledge—it is such an one 
who will always make the most successful 
student. And as a matter of fact, the 
greatest thinkers, scholars, discoverers, and 
inventors, have commonly been the men of 
the deepest humility. The story of Sir 
Isaac Newton is well known. Whatever he 
might seem to others, to himself he was but 
as a child upon the sea-shore, finding per- 
haps some pebbles more beautiful than those 
which others had discovered, but with the 
great ocean of truth lying all undiscovered 
before him. 

‘«The sciences,’’ says Pascal, one of the 
master minds of the world, ‘‘ have two ex- 
tremities which touch each other. ‘The first 
is that pure ignorance in which all men are 
born. The other extremity is that which is 
reached by those great souls who have tra- 
versed the whole extent of human knowl- 
edge, and return to the same sense of igno- 
rance from which they set out. But this is 
that learned ignorance which knows itself.’’ 
We have here the truth which corresponds 
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with the statement of St. Paul: ‘If any 
man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth not yet as he ought to know.”’ (1 
Cor. viii. 2.) 

But valuable as the human mind is in the 
seeker after truth, it is but the first, and only 
a kind of preliminary requirement for the 
pursuit of knowledge. The concentration 
of attention is indispensable in the acquisi- 
tion of all knowledge which deserves the 
name. Attention is, in truth, the helm by 
which the mind of man is governed and 
directed. It is the explanation of most of 
the differences by which one man is distin- 
guished from another. According to the 
direction and concentration of a man’s at- 
tention, such is the man. In other words, 
according as a man gives his whole mind, 
or a part of his mind, to this thing or to 
that thing, so is his intelligence informed, 
his will shaped, his whole character 
moulded. 

‘* Attention,’’ says Sir W. Hamilton, ‘‘ is 
to consciousness what the contraction of the 
pupil is to sight. . . The greater capacity 
of continuous thinking that a man possesses, 
the longer and more steadily can he follow 
out the same train of thought, the stronger 
is his power of attention ; and in proportion 
to his power of attention will be the success 
with which his labor is rewarded. All com- 
mencement is difficult, and this is more espe- 
cially true of intellectual effort. But if we are 
vigorous enough to pursue our course in spite 
of obstacles, every step, as we advance, will 
be found easier; the mind becomes more an- 
imated and energetic, the distractions grad- 
ually diminish, the attention is more exclu- 
sively concentrated upon its object, the kin- 
dred ideas flow with greater freedom and 
abundance. ‘The difference between an or- 
dinary mind and the mind of a Newton 
consists principally in this, that the one is 
capable of the application of a more con- 
tinuous attention than the other. This is, 
in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty 
and shrewdness, himself admitted. To one 
who complimented him on his genius, he 
replied that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than 
to any other talent. It is very much the 
judgment expressed by the late Mr. Carlyle, 
when he pronounced genius to be ‘‘a tran- 
scendent capacity for taking trouble.’’ 

And this is only one part of the general 
truth, that in the pursuit of knowledge there 
must be devotion, labor, toil, the ardent 
devotion of a love which will never desist 
from its pursuit until it has gained the object 
of its desire. ‘‘ Jacob served seven years 
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for Rachael, and they seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he had to her;’”’ 
and such must be the ardent and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of every one who aspires to 
the possession of knowledge. Truth will 
not yield herself to every chance comer who 
seeks her hand. Before she surrenders her- 
self she will demand, and must receive, the 
most unquestionable proofs of devotion. 

There is no knowledge gained without 
labor; and, generally speaking, the value of 
the attainment will be in strict proportion to 
its cost. A motto, attributed to St. Francis of 
Assisi, which was early adopted by the great 
Italian Savonarola, and evidently cherished 
by him thoughout his life, deserves to be in- 
scribed upon the memory of every true stu- 
dent: ‘‘A man knows as much as he 
works.’’ It need not be said how widely 
this truth is forgotten or ignored. Many 
seem to forget that knowledge, like all other 
possessions which are worth having, costs a 
great deal. It is a great mistake, one of the 
greatest, to imagine that it will fall into our 
laps while we sit below the tree of knowl- 
edge with folded hands. ‘‘If a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat,’’ is a maxim 
as true in the world of mind as in the world 
of matter. In both departments alike, idle- 
ness and drowsiness will clothe a man with 
rags. 

‘« Art is long and time is fleeting.’’ There 
is much to_know, and the time is short. 
Yet this time rightly used may suffice, if not 
for the attaining of all knowledge, even of 
all that we count needful, yet for the quali- 
fying ourselves for the work here in the 
world, and, beyond this, for acquiring some- 
thing of that general knowledge and culture 
which are involved in what we call a liberal 
education. It has been said that a man 
should know something of everything and 
everything of something. The language is 
exaggerated, but it has a truth at its founda- 
tion. Certainly we should do our best to 
understand our own business, whatever it 
may be; but the pursuit of any branch of 
study to the exclusion of every other has, 
of necessity, a narrowing effect, and we are 
injured morally as well as intellectually by 
allowing departments of our intellectual and 
sympathetic life to lie barren and unculti- 
vated. It must suffice, for the present, to 
have touched upon this point. Only one 
With all our 
getting of knowledge we must not neglect 
the knowledge of ourselves or the knowledge 
of God; for this is the culminating point of 
all knowledge. 

We should seek to know ourselves. In 
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spite of all that has been said against it, 
there is yet much to be urged in favor of the 
‘* Heaven-descended Xvnow thyse/f.’’ It is 
true that there is always a danger of exces- 
sive and morbid introspection ; but we must 
not therefore neglect the duty of self-exam- 
ination. Whether we wish to amend our 
errors or to discover what kind of work we 
may hopefully undertake and successfully 
perform, we must do our best to know our- 
selves. 

And we shall never really know ourselves, 
or what man is or may become, without the 
knowledge of God. And it is the more 
necessary to dwell upon this subject, since 
it is by many declared in our own days that 
such knowledge is unattainable. We have 
knowledge only of phenomena, it is said. 
Facts of the material world around us we may 
test in many different ways, and upon the 
knowledge which we thus obtain we may 
place a certain amount of reliance. But we 
have, and can have, no such knowledge of 
the spiritual world and of God, and there- 
fore, whilst sentiment and imagination may 
go forth into those regions, knowledge and 
the action which depends upon knowledge 
must be restricted to the sphere of the seen 
and the tangible. 

These are bold assertions, and their very 
boldness may win them acceptance with 
many minds; but for all that they are as un- 
reasonable as we hold them to be untrue. 
Of course, if we are quite determined to do 
so, we may doubt the existence of anything, 
or the possibility of attaining to any certain 
knowledge on any subject. We may declare 
that we have no positive knowledge of an 
external world. All that we really know is 
our own sensations, and these have been ex- 
plained by different persons in different 
ways. But however they may be explained, 
it is at least certain that all men live and act 
upon the presumption that there is an exter- 
nal world, something besides ourselves with 
which we are continually in contact, and of 
which we have an amount of knowledge 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Now, it is so far from being true that we 
have a knowledge of matter but no knowl- 
edge of mind, that the very reverse would 
be nearer the truth. Our knowledge of 
mind is immediate and direct, it is revealed 
in our Own consciousness ; our knowledge 
of matter is mediate and indirect, it comes 
to us through the contents of our conscious- 
ness. Whatever may be our theory of per- 
ception, this is true. We begin with mind. 
But for this we should never really know 
anything: and it is absurd, as has been well 
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remarked, to subordinate the knowledge of 


mind to the knowledge of nature, seeing 
that we can know nature only by means of 
that very mind whose existence we are de- 
nying. 

But it is not only within ourselves that the 
existence of mind is revealed tous. Nature 
is unintelligible except as the expression of 
mind. Everywhere we behold the preva- 
lence of order and reign of law. And so 
everywhere we behold the existence of 
mind, and of mind which is not our own nor 
ourselves. For we do not create the order 
of nature when we gaze upon it: we only 
recognize its existence. It is there, inde- 
pendently of our thoughts and perceptions. 
In other words, there is mind as basis of na- 
ture and of existence. 

And this truth is recognized by men in 
general, in all ages, and it comes out alike 
in the sense of responsibility and in the 
craving for the infinite by which mankind, 
as a race, is distinguished. That sense of 
responsibility of which we are individually 
conscious belongs, in greater or less degree, 
to our fellow men. It is shared by all, or 
almost all, who have not destroyed their 
moral faculties, which like our other powers, 
intellectual and physical, are certainly cap- 
able of being destroyed. It is assumed and 
acted upon in all the relations of life. We 
are conscious of its authority in ourselves, 
and we assume that others are under the 
same guidance. 

And so our cravings for the help and guid- 
ance of a Higher and Greater than ourselves 
lead us to seek for Divine light and love, 
just as other impulses urge us to the attain- 
ment of other knowledge and other means 
of satisfaction. And how can we explain 
these longings but by the theory of a 
Divine origin and a kinship with God. 
Yes, it is He that hath made us, made 
us for Himself, made us like Himself, and 
there is no full and abiding satisfaction 
for such a creature, but that which is found 
in his Creator. ‘‘ This is life eternal, that 
they should know Thee, the only true 
God.”’ 

And this knowledge of God is not only 
possible, is not only the secret of true life, 
it is the completion of all the knowledge of 
which man is capable. All other knowledge 
is incomplete without the knowledge of God ; 
for that which all knowledge reveals to us is 
but a part of His ways. Until a man knows 
God he cannot really know himself, he can- 
not know his privileges, responsibilities, du- 
ties. ‘In Thy light shall we see light.’’ 
It is in God that we know ourselves, our 

















fellow-men, our place on earth, and all the 
duties connected with it. This knowledge 
alone casts light down upon the path which 
we tread on earth, and forward upon the 
unknown way which we must take when this 
life is over. 

All knowledge has its worth, and we ought 
not to depreciate any field of human inves- 
tigation ; but we shall be neglecting the 
highest and the best, if we do not seek to 
acquaint ourselves with God. And this 
knowledge is now, by God’s mercy, brought 
near to us all. It is no longer necessary to 
ask: ‘‘Whoshall ascend up into Heaven’’ to 
bring us this knowledge, since Christ has 
come down from Heaven to reveal the Most 
High, the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. We have seen His 
glory, the glory of the Father; and He 
alone can reveal the Father. In His light 
we shall see light, and walk in light, the 
light of truth, of knowledge, and of love. 

Canada Ed. Monthly. 


~~ a 
MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


HE U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
response to a circular sent out last Au- 
gust, has gathered some valuable information 
as to the teaching of music in public schools. 
Replies were received from 343 cities and 
towns, embracing a total population of 
7,933,193, a school population of 2,181 ae 
and a public school enrollment of 1,209, 
Of these places, 96 report no instruction, 
132 report that instruction is given by the 
ordinary teaching force, 19 report only spe- 
cial teachers for music, and 96 report the 
employment of both ordinary and special 
teachers for music. From the replies of 132 
superintendents of cities where instruction is 
given exclusively by the ordinary teaching 
force, it appears that so teach either by rote 
or without system; 14 use the fixed do, 51 
the movable do, 2 use the tonic sol-fa only ; 
the rest use two or more of these methods 
variously combined and modified. The 
time devoted to music varies from one to 
three and three-quarter hours. Of the ninety- 
six cities where no instruction is given, 
seventy-six give reasons. In one, the school 
board considers the community too poverty- 
stricken ; another finds no reason except the 
lack of time; a third, that the organization 
is immature; a fourth, the population is re- 
ported to be mainly made up of manufactur- 
ing Operatives, and it is a common remark 
that the children are too poor to occupy the 
time spent out of the mills in learning music ; 
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some members of the board class music as 
among the ‘‘ brass ornaments’’; a fifth gives 
lack of interest ; a sixth, the community con- 
siders the ‘‘three R’s’’ are the only subjects 
that should occupy a permanent place in 
public instruction ; seventh, music has been 
taught poorly in the past and failed lament- 
ably. The Commissioner is convinced that 
‘‘a correct philosophy of music is able to 
adapt its instruction to the lowest conditions 
of mind,’’ and that ‘‘ musical instruction 
should begin with the youngest and smallest 
child, and can begin then with eminent suc- 
cess.’” He says the testimony of observers 
appears to justify the estimate that from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the primary schools, are capable of 
practically appreciating the main elements 
of music, and of associating these elements 
with musical notation.—WV. Y. School Jour- 
nal, June, ’87. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 






HE school is made up of many differ- 
ent parts. First, there is the teacher, 
then the pupils and the Board of Directors. 
These are the different bodies that compose 
the organization in its largest senses. Then 
again the school may be considered as the 
pupils organized into classes, and pursuing 
a systematic course of study, each class 
bearing a certain established relation to 
every other. Then again, the school may 
be considered as a miniature government, 
with its legislative, and executive powers, 
and divided into the governed and govern- 
ing. Then it may be thought of as a series 
of exercises or experiences, performed in a 
regular order, and for certain definite pur- 
poses. ‘These are named punctuality, regu- 
larity, silence, industry, politeness, etc. 
These are sometimes called the cardinal 
school virtues. We are inclined to name 
them the cardinal school exercises. But 
from whatever point of view we regard the 
school, it is seen to be an organism com- 
posed of definitely related parts. 

Now, the first purpose of school govern- 
ment is to preserve this organization; by 
which is meant, to keep all these different 
sets of parts in their proper relation to one 
another. For example, productive industry 
is impossible in any high degree without 
punctuality, regularity, silence, kindness, 
and the like. So with every other of this 
set of parts. It is largely dependent upon 
the others. And but for this set of parts, 
the other set of classes, or of governmental 
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parts, could not properly perform their func- 
tions. So by a little analysis and reflection, 
we come to see the significance of the state- 
ment that the purpose of school government 
is to preserve the organization of the school. 
Unless this be done, the second higher pur- 
pose of school government can not be realized. 
This second purpose is to develop the 
power and habit of self-control. The prim- 
ary form of government, whether of an in- 
dividual emerging from infancy or of a peo- 
ple emerging from the savage state, must be 
that of authority. It is an influence from 
without. The law is something external to 
which the subject feels commanded to yield 
obedience. ‘This is ever the condition of 
childhood and youth. But it is the function 
of the school, through its method of admin- 
istering its government, to bring the pupil 
on, as far as the degree of the development 
of reason within him will permit, toward 
that state in which he shall be a law unto 
himself. Or, in other words, to bring him 
to that state in which the direction of his 
tendencies and habits, and the dictates of 
his reason and conscience shall be in accord 
with the law of right, as it is expressed in 
the written and unwritten laws of society. 
Illinois School Journal. 
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IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 








If I should die to-night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face, 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress, 

Poor hands so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I shouid die to-night, 

My frienas would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought : 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty word, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
E’en hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old, familiar way ; 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


O! friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
The way is lonely: let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me: I am travel-worn: 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 

The tenderness for which I long to-night. 


HUGH MILLER’S EARLY DAYS. I 
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HUGH MILLER’S EARLY DAYS. 





UGH MILLER devoted himself early 
H to a life of hard labor as a quarryman 
and a mason; and by the steady exertion of 
the powers which God had given him, rose 
to a position of much usefulness and honor. 
His story has been often told, to show what 
can be done by the earnest use of common 
means. 

His father was master of a sloop belong- 
ing to Scotland, which was lost in a fearful 
tempest. In consequence of this bereave- 
ment, the widow had to work late into the 
night as a seamstress, to provide for the 
family. Hugh used to frequent the harbor 
and watch the shipping, sadly missing the 
familiar vessel, the return of which used to 
be the cause of such joy to him. He would 
also climb, day after day, a grassy knoll of 
the coast, close behind his mother’s house, 
which commanded a wide view of the Moray 
Frith, and look wistfully out, long after every 
one else had ceased to hope, for the sloop 
with the two stripes of white and the two 
square topsails, commanded by his father. 
But they never appeared again. 

He learned the letters of the alphabet by 
studying the sign-posts. He afterwards at- 
tended a dame school, and persevered in his 
lessons till he rose to the highest form, and 
became a member of the Bible class. The 
story of Joseph aroused his interest, and he 
became a diligent reader of all the Scripture 
stories. He then began to collect a library 
in a birch-bark box about nine inches 
square, which was found large enough to 
contain all his books. 

He has described, in his ‘‘ Old Red Sand- 
stone,’’ the feelings with which he began 
quarry work, and the happiness he found in 
it. ‘*To be sure, my hands were a little 
sore, and I felt nearly as much fatigued as if 
I had been climbing among the rocks; but 
I had wrought and been useful; and had 
yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. 
I was as light of heart next morning as 
any of my brother workmen.’’ After de- 
scribing the landscape, he says: ‘‘I returned 
to the quarry, convinced that a very exqui- 
site pleasure may be a very cheap one, and 
that the busiest employment may afford 
leisure enough to enjoy it.’’ 

Various wonders soon disclosed themselves 
in the rocks: marks of furrows, as of an 
ebbing tide, fretted in the solid stone; fos- 
sil shells and fish, and leaves of plants. 
Almost every day opened new discoveries 
to his curious eye, and awakened deeper 
interest. And thus began that course of 
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observation and study which made him fa- 
mous as a geologist, and enabled him to 
render valuable help in the progress of sci- 
ence. 

His first year of labor came to a close, 
and he found that ‘‘the amount of his hap- 
piness had not been less than in the last of 
his boyhood.’’ ‘‘The additional experi- 
ence of twenty years,’’ he adds, ‘‘has not 
shown me that there is any necessary con- 
nection between a life of toil and a life of 
wretchedness.”’ 

‘« My advice,’’ says he, ‘‘to young work- 
ingmen desirous of bettering their circum- 
stances, and adding to the amount of their 
enjoyment, is very simple. Do not seek 
happiness in what is misnamed pleasure; 
seek it rather in what is termed study. 
Keep your conscience clear, your curiosity 
fresh, and embrace every opportunity of 
cultivating your minds, Learn to make a 
right use of your eyes; the commonest 
things are worth looking at—even stones 
and weeds, and the most familiar animals. 
Read good books, not forgetting the best of 
all. There is more true philosophy in the 
Bible than in every work of every skeptic 
that ever wrote; and we should all be mis- 
erable creatures without it.”’ 


——$_$__g——____ 


SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 


CLEAN school-room is pleasant even if 
[\ wholly unadorned ; but a dirty room is 
unsightly in spite of the most elaborate 


decoration. Before we begin to beautify 
our school-room, therefore, let us make it 
clean. The greatest source of untidiness is 
ink. No loose ink-bottles should be allowed 
in the room. Ink-wells sunk in the desk 
are the best to use. To keep the floor free 
from papers it is only necessary to provide 
a large waste-hbasket. This should be of 
simple and chaste design, and may be made 
ornamental as well as useful. 

Now, having our room bright and clean, 
we are ready to decorate. Maps and globes 
of soft and well-arranged hues should be 
preferred to those of brilliant and inartistic 
coloring. Passing to those things not com- 
monly considered necessary, I will first 
mention window-shades. Even where there 
are inside blinds, it wili be found that 
shades or curtains give the school-room a 
home-like look, and not only aid in furnish 
ing it, but also afford great relief to the 
eyes. 

Pictures are within the reach of all. 
Good pictures exert a constant influence, 
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gradually and insensibly raising the taste of 
the pupils, and refining their thoughts. But 
cheap pictures are far better than none; al- 
ways provided they be good of their kind. 
A good wood-cut is better than a poor steel 
engraving, and a good steel engraving is 
better than a poor painting. Nothing is 
better than the portraits of eminent men. 
Views of noted places are of great interest 
and value. The geography lesson is more 
pleasantly committed if the pupils can have 
meanings given to the long, hard names by 
a glance at pictures of the places they are 
studying. 

Photographs of ancient sculpture tllus- 
trating classical mythology are eminently 
appropriate. So are photographs of classic 
scenes and buildings such as the plain or 
Troy, the ruins of Pompeii, the Coliseum, 
and the Parthenon. 

Mottoes are very pretty decorations for a 
school-room. ‘They have also a far greater 
moral power than most persons would sup- 
pose. Who can estimate the potency of the 
world’s aphorisms and proverbs? 

Nothing can be more beautiful or fitting 
for school adorning than flowers. It is a 
pretty custom of many rural towns for the 
little children to bring a bouquet of wild 
flowers each morning to a ‘‘teacher.’’ It 
will be well to have a few pots of flowers 
always blooming in the window. 

In a corner of the room should be a hand- 
some bookcase filled with well-bound books 
of reference—the dictionary and cyclopedia, 
of course, and a good atlas and gazetteer. 
Then add as many books of travel, history, 
and science as possible. In another corner 
I would have a table covered with baize, on 
which should be laid a daily and a weekly 
paper, and one or two of the leading 
monthly magazines. A few comfortable 
chairs about this table would be attractive 
on rainy days, before school, and during 
the ‘* nooning.’’ Youth's Companion. 


oe  — —- 
CHARLES SUMNER.—LONGFELLOow. 


River, that stealeth with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, 
And say good-night ; for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
Good-night! good-night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 
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THE INCREASED APPROPRIATION.* 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN P. ELKINS. 





DESIRE, Mr. Speaker, to take this op- 

portunity of saying a few things relative 
to the general question of increasing this ap- 
propriation. From the beginning of the 
session to the present moment I have inter- 
ested myself in this appropriation, and shall 
continue to do so until it is passed finally or 
defeated, as the case may be. Now, sir, 
since our Appropriation Committee have 
acted so fairly with us in recommending an 
additional $500,000, I hope the House will 
ratify its action by passing it as the commit- 
tee reported the bill. I would gladly have 
voted for $2,000,000 if our finances would 
warrant it, but we will rest content this 
time with the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee, in the hope of getting more in the 
future. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and fellow members, 
it is not my purpose to panegyrize the com- 
mon school system of our State, nor cen- 
sure the action of previous Legislatures in 
limiting the amount appropriated to the 
common schools for the past thirteen years 
to the minimum fixed by the Constitution. 
However pleasant it may be to dwell upon 
the theme of education and mark its steady 
growth in Pennsylvania, yet I apprehend 
that we are here as practical men, willing 
to concede all that Thaddeus Stevens 
claimed for free schools away back in the 
thirties, when he stood like an Horatius at 
the bridge, defiant in the face of legions, 
and by the force of his logic and the elo- 
quence of his language, hurled back the 
enemies of free schools and placed the 
educational interests of our State on a plane 
from which they will never fall, and inter- 
ested more in the question of the ability of 
our State to increase this appropriation than 
the advisability of such a policy. 

In rising in my place to advocate an in- 
creased appropriation to our common 
schools, and thus break, if possible, the 
magic spell which seems to have riveted the 
legislative mind on that same old million of 
dollars during all these years, I trust my 
motives may not be construed to be those of 
an enthusiast. After some study of the con- 
dition of the State’s finances, I am fully 
convinced that we are in a shape to make an 





* Remarks of Hon. John P. Elkins, of Indiana 
County, before the House of Representatives, May 3, 
1887, on the question of appropriating an additional 
$500,000 for the benefit of the Common Schools of 
the Commonwealth. 
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appropriation of $1,500,000 to our common 
schools. 

But aside from the question of the ability 
of the State to increase this appropriation, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that 
Pennsylvania owes it to herself to support 
her common schools liberally. Universal 
education is the hope of popular govern- 
ments. The ballot in the hands of intelli- 
gent voters is a power for good, while the 
ballot in the hands of an ignorant voter is 
the rock against which the ship of state may 
be dashed to pieces. It was the Old Com- 
moner of Pennsylvania who said, in speaking 
of the duty of a State to provide a liberal 
education for its citizens: ‘‘If an elective 
Republic is to endure for any great length 
of time, every elector must have sufficient 
information not only to accumulate wealth 
and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the legislatures, the 
ambassadors and the executive of the na- 
tion; for some part of all these things, 
some agency in approving or disapproving 
of them, fails to every freeman. If, then, 
the permanency of our government depends 
upon such knowledge, it is the duty of the 
government to see that the means of infor- 
mation be diffused to every citizen.’’ These, 
sir, are the words of a statesman, and Penn- 
sylvania will do well to keep them in sacred 
remembrance. 

Some one may ask, what benefit will the 
common schools receive by increasing this 
appropriation? I think it will have the 
effect of increasing the wages of the teach- 
ers, and this is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. There is no class of people so 
miserably paid as are the teachers, and I say 
all speed the day when they will receive bet- 
ter pay. There is not much encouragement 
for a teacher to prepare bimself for his work, 
and devote his time exclusively to a profes- 
sion than which there is none higher, when 
he examines the report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and ascertains the 
startling fact that in Pennsylvania, the aver- 
age wages for male teachers in 1886 was 
$36.87 per month, and for female teachers 
$29.41 per month. Why, sir, the old 
Roman pagans, more than two thousand 
years ago, placed the deity who presided 
over intellectual endowments first among 
their idolatrous gods; we seem to rank ours 
last. Think of it! asking people to make 


teaching a profession and paying them 
$29.41 a month, and giving them employ- 
ment for about six months of the year. It is 


a notorious fact that we pay our bartenders 
We have, 


more than we pay our teachers. 
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in Pennsylvania, more than twenty-three 
thousand teachers. This appropriation, if 
divided among them, would stimulate many 
a struggling teacher to enter a training 
school and prepare himself better for his 
work, 

When seated in royal chairs, we should 
not forget the peasant’s rounds. Being 
favored with good school facilities our- 
selves, we should not neglect our more un- 
fortunate neighbor. Startling as the fact 
may seem, yet I presume there are but few 
of us who have stopped to examine the cen- 
sus reports of 1880, to learn that Pennsylva- 
nia has 228,014 people between the ages of 
ten and twenty who can neither read nor 
write. Enough to make a city like Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny! Truly, this does not reflect 
great credit upon this State of industrial 
wealth and great natural resources. It looks 
to me as though the god, Money, had jilted 
the goddess, Education. There were in the 
common schools last year, 979,429 pupils ; 
there were outside of them one-fourth of 
that number who could not read nor write. 

Are we not convinced that something 
should be done to remedy this evil in our 
common school system? I believe the time 


is not far distant when the State will pay her 
teachers, equip her schools, and exercise ab- 


solute control over her school system. Be 
that as it may, and I beg pardon for this 
disgression, I think this Legislature will 
crown a very fair record in lasting honor, 
if it concludes to take a step in advance of 
its predecessors and appropriate $500,000 
more to the common schools. 

No appropriation could be made which 
will give more satisfaction to the people 
of the State. The framers of the new Con- 
stitution were quick to recognize this fact, 
and as a result, we have that provision 
which makes the minimum appropriation 
for this purpose $1,000,000. This clause 
did as much to carry the new Constitution 
into favor with the people, as any other part 
of that fundamental law. By referring to 
the constitutional debates you will see that 


this was the prevailing argument in favor of 


putting this provision into that instrument. 
Thirteen years have passed since then; our 
State has made rapid strides in population 
and wealth; our revenues grow larger each 
year; our schools, instead of numbering 
17,000, as they did in the year 1874, now 
number 20,,683; then we had less than 
20,000 teachers, now we have more than 
23,000; yet we are still anxious to appro- 
priate that same old million of dollars each 
year. Let us, fellow members of this House, 
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change this thing if for nothing else than to 
relieve monotony. Why, sir, if the gentle- 
men who fought over this question in the 
Constitutional Convention could walk in 
here now, they would imagine that they had 
been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep for 
the past thirteen years, and that old Time 
had stood still to wait on their slumbers. On 
this question we have held our ground 
bravely. They, in their wisdom, said we 
should never appropriate less than $1,000,000 
to the common schools; we, in our generos- 
ity, have not been able to appropriate more. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to appeal 
to the pride of the members of this House 
to make this appropriation, and I have every 
reason to believe that a Legislature which 
has redeemed every pledge it made to the 
people, will not mar so excellent a record 
by giving a black eye to the common 
schools. ‘There is no danger of exhausting 
the Treasury by making this appropriation. 
It appears from the late report of the Audi- 
tor General that there was a balance in the 
Treasury, November 30, 1886, of $2,101,- 
457-57. Why is it necessary to have sucha 
balance deposited in the various banks of the 
State, making money for capitalists? Would 
it not redound more to the credit of this great 
Commonwealth to have given at least a fourth 
of this to aid our schools? For years, when 
the friends of common schools would talk 
about increasing, the appropriation, some 
financial officer of the State would whisper 
into the Legislative ear: ‘‘ Don’t do that 
this year, wait until the next Legislature 
meets.’’ ‘This argument has spent its force 
and no longer deters the friends of common 
schools from making honest and just de- 
mands on the ‘Treasury. Pennsylvania’s 
finances are in too good condition to admit 
of the plea of proverty against this demand. 
The total public debt of this State was, on 
November 30, 1886, $17,258,982.28 ; the 
total assets in sinking fund, $10,180,746. 46. 
A little more than $7,000,000 would wipe 
out the entire debt, and we have a balance 
of $2,000,000 in the Treasury, which would 
reduce the indebtedness to $5,000,000. 
No, our Treasury is big enough, our State is 
rich enough, our Representatives are willing 
enough; then why,, in the name of all that 
is good, do we hesitate to increase this ap- 
propriation ? 

Aside from our ability to make this ap- 
propriation, I take it that Pennsylvania has 
pride in her common schools, and cannot 
afford to lag behind in the onward march 
of education. I am within the bounds of 
truth when I make the assertion that Penn- 
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sylvania contributes less to her public 
schools, in proportion to her ability, than 
any other state. ‘The other day I spent 
several hours in looking over school reports of 
other states, and was surprised to learn how 
much more liberally they support their pub- 
lic schools than we do. I will mention only 
a few of the many instances to prove the 
correctness of this statement. New Jersey 
appropriated to her common schools in 1885, 
$1,529,292.84. California appropriated in 
1886, $1,884.065.07. Ohio’s appropriation 
from the various funds in 1886, amounted 
to $2,248,793.01. New York distributed 
among her public schools in 1885, $3,339,- 
732-33: 

I find that the average wages for teachers 
in Pennsylvania is less than in twenty-nine 
other states. Now, sir, it does seem to me, 
that a State whose resources are almost unlim- 
ited can well afford to aid her public schools 
as much as any state of the Union. Why, 
the very gods must frown upon us if we con- 
tinue this. grudging policy. Of them to 
whom much is given, much is required. 
Certainly Pennsylvania is not meeting this 
requirement in her treatment of the common 
schools. I hope the House will resist every 
attempt, either here or in conference com- 
mittee, to reduce this appropriation below 
$1,500,000. 


AN HOUR IN MODEL SCHOOL. 


N Friday a reporter of Zhe Mews spent 
() one of the pleasantest half-days that he 
has enjoyed for a long time in the Model 
Department of the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School. Usually the school day has 
been from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
2:30 in the afternoon, but since the warm 
weather began one session has been the rule. 
At 8 o’clock school began, and the school 
joined heartily in singing a simple hymn, 
and after an appropriate Scripture lesson all 
chanted in concert the Lord’s Prayer. 

After these exercises two of the classes 
were dismissed to the recitation rooms, 
where Miss Lydia A. Martin and Miss Ab- 
bie Eyre hear their classes. In the main 
school room there came first the A reading 
class, which read in a most pleasing and 
appreciative manner, Alice Carey’s ‘‘ Order 
for a Picture’’ and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Wreck 
of the Hesperus,’’ showing the best of teach- 
ing. Gesture was brought in in the most 
natural yet skilful manner. Thirty minutes 
soon passed, and the classes changed. Then 
came a young geography class, who were 
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thoroughly interested in the geography of 
Pennsylvania. ‘They were learning geog- 
raphy and learning to tell in the best way 
what they had learned. In fact, it seemed 
to us that in no educational line greater 
progress has been made than in the teaching 
of geography. What with books of travel, 
newspaper clippings, pictures, natural pro- 
ducts of various countries moulding the 
maps, geography has become one of the 
most delightful of studies. 

After the next change came the younger 
reading class. It was really astonishing to 
one who had been brought up on Comly’s 
spelling book to see what these children had 
learned in less than a year. We heard them 
read passages that they had never seen be- 
fore as well as we could, and the beauty of 
it was they read so naturally. No bad habits 
of tone or manner; to use their own words 
they told the story. Their reading lesson 
was illustrated with stuffed animals and birds 
from the scholars’ fine museum, and as the 
half hour would have been too long for an 
exercise for such young children, they were 
sent to the blackboard and drew in white 
and colored crayons very creditable pictures 
of various little objects furnished them. 

A reading lesson by one of the older 
classes was about the coffee tree. Not only 
did they read well and intelligently, but 
cverything was explained in the clearest and 
most interesting way. When they read that 
the height of the coffee tree was six feet, one 
boy was sent to the door-frame to mark how 
high he thought six feet was, and then 
another boy carefully measured six feet up 
to see how near number one was right, and 
by the way he was remarkably near right. 

Composition Class. —The ‘‘ Fly ’’ was the 
subject for the day; by skilful questioning 
and the aid of pictures and a fly a great 
many interesting facts about it were brought 
out. They were expected to prepare a com- 
position about ‘‘ The Fly’’ for an exercise 
during the next session of the school. The 
following is a copy of one written by a mem- 
ber of this class on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Squirrel’’ after examining a stuffed specimen. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

‘“‘ This is a squirrel ; it has two eyes, two ears, 
four feet, and a tail. Its eyes are black and are 
set in the side of its head so that it can see all 
around. The squirrel’s body and tail are shaped 
like a cylinder. The squirrel has a cone-shaped 
head, its body is long and slender. The head 
and body are covered with fur. The squirrel is 
a reddish-grey on its back, and underneath it 
is a greyish-white. There is a dark-red stripe 
along its back and tail. The squirrel’s tail is 
long and bushy. The squirrel has four toes on 
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each front foot, and five toes on each hind foot. 
Its toe-nails are long and sharp. The nails, or 
claws, are sharp and curved, so that the squirrel 
can climb a tree or a fence. The squirrel’s front 
paws are called hands, because he can hold 
nuts and other things with them as we do with 
our hands. The squirrel has four long sharp 
teeth, two in the upper jaw and two in the lower 


jaw. They are yellow on the outside and white 
on the inside. The yellow partis hard and the 
white part is soft. The squirrel keeps his teeth 


sharp by grinding them on the nuts he eats.” 


The author of this composition, as may 
be plainly seen, repeats what his attention 
had been called to the day before, but the 
spelling and punctuation are his own with- 
out correction or change at the hand of the 
teacher. The handwriting in the manuscript 
is good and legible for a child. 

This only serves as a samplé of the work 
in every department of study—nothing 
seemed to be forgotten. In everything the 
children were taught to do their best. We 
saw a number of compositions; all were 
written neatly and in their best hand. What 
most astonished us was the punctuation and 
use of capital letters was almost without 
fault, and their grammar uniformly correct. 

After the lesson in natural history and 
composition came an older geography class, 
and while these were drawing their maps on 
the blackboard the little folks had their 
number lesson. They were as happy over 
iheir mathematics as if it were a game, and, 
tndeed, it came pretty near being one. They 
were learning the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic with real things, not with abstract 
figures, and the knowledge and skill they 
showed were astonishing. Here and every- 
where we were impressed with the fact that 
times have certainly changed ; here was a 
school of children learning all that we ever 
learned, and a great deal more and better, 
and yet always with evident pleasure. 

And then their writing! Why, the six 
and seven-year-olds wrote before our very 
eyes in a way that made us ashamed of our- 
selves. The Typographical Union ought to 
give Miss Blanchard a vote of thanks for 
what she is doing in this line. It seems 
that they begin to write on the first day in 
school, and every detail, such as the hold- 
ing of the pen, etc., is learned just right at 
the start. 

One of the most interesting exercises we 
witnessed was drawing in water colors by 
the whole school. Only about fifteen min- 
utes were allowed for this exercise, and all 

entered into it with enthusiasm. Freshly- 
cut rose buds were distributed among them, 
and they were instructed simply that car- 
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mine and white properly blended would 
give the rose color, and emerald green and 
brown the color for the leaves. In the little 
time that was devoted to this employment 
the paints were mixed and the work ac- 
complished. While there was not perfec- 
tion of coloring in any of the paintings, it 
was astonishing that children, some of whom 
were not yet seven years of age, should with 
only a few weeks’ practice be able to paint 
a rose bud with so much success that it was 
easy recognizable, and to have taken it from 
nature. What made it more remarkable 
was the accuracy with which each child re- 
produced the characteristic markings of the 
specimen before him, 


ENTHUSIASTIC LITTLE FOLKS. 


The little folks appear to be all enthus- 
iasm in whatever they attempt, and in some 
way it is made to be a delight to them. 
Nothing is a task, and form, color, dimen- 
sions and the relation of parts is studied in 
every object that their eyes may light upon. 
Hand and ear and eye are trained for prac- 
tical use. The muscular exercise is always 
furnished in the way of graceful movements 
to music easily accomplished without telling 
the child of any awkward or angular motions 
that may be natural to him. His training 
simply leads him out of them, and gives 
hind something better instead. Training 
the muscles of the throat by exercises in the 
vowel and consonant sounds prepares them 
for clear enunciation. No spelling lessons 
are given, and a child that does not know 
the alphabet is taught to read at once both 
print and script. He is shown a stuffed 
bird for instance. He recognizes it, the 
word ‘“‘ bird’’ is written on the blackboard, 
then a short sentence of two or three words. 
He is taught to copy it. He can now read 
it, though he does not know a letter. The 
same words are put into other combinations. 
If the teacher writes on the board, ‘‘ The 
bird has two eyes,’’ the child is expected to 
bring the bird and point out to his class- 
mates the eyes that are referred to, and so 
in all their studies to learn things in a nat- 
ural way. This alone can account for the 
progress made. 

The Model School has, during the past 
year, been very successful. Between 60 and 
7° pupils have been in attendance, and 
among them we saw children from many of 
the best and most prominent families in 
West Chester and the surrounding country. 
From what we saw of the school it is evident 
that the progress and discipline of the school 
could not be excelled. The children were 
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always busy and evidently were delighted 
with their work. The best of order pre- 
vailed both in the school room and in pass- 
ing to and from classes. And yet the con- 
trol was of that perfect but rare kind that 
seems to manage itself. It is evident that 
these children are learning as much in good 
habits and good manners as they are from 
their books. The school was evidently used 
to visitors, for the boys and girls were in no 
way disconcerted, and we learned that many 
teachers and others interested in education 
visit the school. We really do not know 
where our readers could spend a pleasanter 
morning than in this remarkable school, 
where we are sure they would meet with a 
hearty welcome. West Chester Local News. 


- 


ONE OF OUR EARLY BOTANISTS. 





HE Pionier Verein, an association de- 

voted to the history of our early German 
settlers, has just issued to its members an 
address by Prof. J. M. Maisch, on Henry 
Muhlenberg and his services as a botanist. 
It is full of interesting matter, and it has a 
special charm as showing the close connec- 
tion of our early scientific workers with 
their colleagues in Europe. The first Muh- 
lenberg came from Germany to this city in 
1742, and became the patriarch of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church in America. His 
eldest son was General Muhlenberg, who 
changed his minister’s gown for a soldier’s 
uniform, served with distinction in the 
Revolutionary war, and in many public 
offices. ‘The second son also left the pulpit 
to become a Representative in the Conti- 
nental Congress, and remained in the pub- 
lic service throughout his life. The third 
son, born in Montgomery county in 1753, 
was educated in Germany, returned to as- 
sist his father in his clerical work, and 
finally became pastor himself in Philadel- 
phia. In 1777 he was forced by the British 
to leave the city, and, taking refuge in Lan- 
caster, he became minister of the Lutheran 
Church there, and died there in 1815. It 
was in this exile from Philadelphia that he 
first devoted his attention to botany, and the 
thoroughness that characterized all his work 
soon made him master of all that was then 
known of this useful science. Muhlenberg’s 
services were acknowledged by the European 
botanists of the day, including Michaux, 
father and son, the latter the benefactor 
whose gift has given the Park its splendid 
collection of oaks and its botanical lectures, 
and by Pursch, who, after serving three 
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years as gardener for Hamilton at the 
Woodlands, became famous by his collec- 
tion of American plants. 

Muhlenberg worked diligently in his own 
locality, and near Lancaster found eleven 
hundred plants useful in economical and 
medical botany, and over a hundred and 
fifty kinds of grass, as to whose character 
and fitness for domestic purposes he made 
diligent study. His ‘‘ Flora Lancastriensis’’ 
was one of his earliest contributions to the 
American Philosophical Society, and his 
botanical friends abroad and at home helped 
him to make it complete, for his industry 
in serving others in their scientific studies 
was so well known that no one hesitated to 
ask his help, and some leaders in science 
were glad of the opportunity of returning 
his kindness. Muhlenberg planned and 
sought the co-operation of other botanists in 
the preparation of an American Flora, but 
it was not done until our own time, by Tor- 
rey, Gray and their co-laborers. Still, the 
merit of its suggestion belongs to Muhlen- 
berg. He pointed out the men to whom 
special sections could be entrusted, and as 
least set some of them at work which has 
made their names known. Muhlenberg, in 
1813, printed a catalogue of American 
plants, which showed the progress he had 
made in his task, and his ‘‘ Catalogue of 
American Grasses’? was not printed until 
after his death, while his Herbarium was 
presented to the Philosophical Society in 
1818, as a memorial of his services, but, 
unfortunately, it was so neglected as soon 
to lose its value, and was entirely useless 
when Gray wanted to study it in his exten- 
sion and renewal of Muhlenberg’s botanical 
work. In Gray’s Manual, Muhlenberg is 
credited with over a hundred species and 
varieties which he was the first to describe. 
His name has been honored by foreign and 
American botanists, who have given it to 
many plants in various fields of botanical 
research, while the names he himself gave 
to plants, and especially to grasses, have 
been extended to numerous new varieties 
found in regions quite unknown to him. 

His correspondents included all the lead- 
ing botanists of the old world and the new, 
and many of them either visited him or sent 
their students to him in his hospitable Lan- 
caster home. One of his visitors was Hum- 
boldt, who, in 1804, on his return from his 
five years’ jonrney in South America, the 
beginning of his great fame, paid Muhlen- 
berg a visit with Bonpland, his companion, 
and Humboldt wrote grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the instruction he had received 
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from the American botanist. Princeton and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and learned 
societies, both at home and abroad, recog- 
nized Muhlenberg’s scientific services, by 
conferring honorary degrees and distinc- 
tions, and all this time he was living the 
quiet, busy and useful life of a local clergy- 
man of a large and flourishing church in 
Lancaster; yet he found time to do an 
amount of scientific work that has made its 
mark on botany ever since. ‘The immor- 
tality which was promised him by some of 
his correspondents in giving his name to so 
many plants, is limited now largely to the 
text-books and books of reference, but his 
merits deserve the handsome acknowledg- 
ment which Prof. Maisch has made in his 
lecture. Phila. Ledger. 


- > 


THE PALACE. 
Bcc: man, woman and child upon 

, earth owns a Palace. We may be very 
poor in this world’s goods and chattels; 
our dwelling may be in a by-street, sur- 
rounded by squalid forms and repulsive 
imagery; Our purse may be empty, our ha- 
biliments worn and faded; yet every one of 
us, dear reader, owns a palace. And it isa 
glorious structure, formed of the costliest 
material, more magnificent in its structure 
than Versailles or the Vatican; builded by 
a greater architect than he who designed 
and finished those splendid piles in their 
matchless beauty. It is the palace of the soul. 
Yes, within that wonderful world of ‘the 
dome of thought,’’ the human brain, is that 
palace reared, and in it are inany chambers 
lofty, spacious, glorious; where the soul 
walks as their lord and master, and dwells 
in absolute sovereignty as ‘‘king of thought.”’ 
But the soul must furnish her mansion ; 
must fiil those chambers with pictures and 
imagery, beautiful, chaste, grand, noble, 
lasting, and eternal in their loveliness and 
splendor ; or hideous, impure, low, debased, 
fading, darkened and defaced. Among the 
furniture her own hands placed within her 
palace that Soul must dwell; must gaze upon 
a scene of beauty, or on pictures wild, weird, 
cruel, desolate, repulsive. 

How shall she furnish, then, that dwell- 
ing, in which she must reside for ever? We 
answer, with the images, the pictures, which 
she brings from the environment without ; 
from the world, the universe around her home. 

Literature offers many things that the soul 
can appropriate to furnish herabode. Things 
that are pure and lovely as the dreams of 
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heaven, things of grandeur and of splendor, 
and of majestic mien and aspect ; or forms 
that are revolting and ghastly, which lie 
under shadows dark, and are only lit by the 
lurid gleams of hell. The sweet images that 
the poet brings to light ; his fairy scenes of love 
and beauty, his visions of loveliness, which 
haunt the heart with their tender beauty. 
The grand pictures of the past, the present, 
the future, which history and philosophy 
bring to the mental vision; the lovely crea- 
tions of the artist, which, transferred to the 
speaking canvas, are again transported and 
delineated on the walls of memory’s magic 
chamber in our palace. These may be seized 
upon and appropriated by the soul, and may 
adorn her palace with all the haunting love- 
liness of their lasting presence; and she can 
retire at will from the coldness and the com- 
mon-place without, to gaze upon fer treas- 
ures in her own sweet home ; treasures which 
the thief cannot steal and the moth cannot 
corrupt. 

Nature too, sweet, living, outward Na- 
ture! With her fair, green vales, and her 
sunny hillsides; with her blue waves, and 
her bright bending skies; with her sunset 
clouds of glory, and her dawning splendors ; 
her moonlight on fair waters, and her pure, 
calm stars in the dark blue vault of night; 
her song of singing-birds; her melody of 
running waters, and whispering zephyrs, 
and tender mysteries of her sweet reveal- 
ings; the blush of her roses; the fragrance 
of her flowers; her lovely lights and deli- 
cate shadings. ‘These, all these, speak to 
the soul; offer themselves to the soul to 
make them her own, and to hang them up in 
the picture galleries of her fairy palace, to 
brighten it with the unspeakable splendor of 
their matchless beauty and unfading glory. 

Religion, too, offers her spirit-beauty to 
furnish the palaces of the soul. She brings 
the picturings of its native land of heaven to 
the spirit exiled for a moment here. She 
reveals vistas of eternal glory, the faintly 
revealed glimpses of ‘‘the green pastures,’’ 
and the ‘‘ pure river,’’ where the ‘*‘ Father’s 
House,’’ the Palace of God, stands with its 
gates wide open to welcome back the wan- 
derer home, with its flash of golden harps 
and its music of celestial voices. 

Ah, fairer, purer, sweeter than all earthly 
and outward seeming ; far, far sweeter, may 
be that furniture, those pictures, that ima- 
gery, which the soul may gather and gaze 
on, and study and dwell on with delight, 
in her palace, if she be only pure and holy, 
and gather sweet flowers, instead of seeking 
the ghastly things of evil. Oh, then, let 
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not the ‘‘strong man’’ keep that palace, 
and darken its chambers, and fill it with his 
ghastly imagery; but let the “stronger 
than he’’ come in and dwell with you, and 
furnish your palace immortal with the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual nature ; 

And war triumphant with your own. 


——_ ——_____— 


SERMON OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY DR. J. M. 





GREGORY. 


N our land adornment, the number of 

available objects in which the element of 
beauty resides, is almost endless. The land 
itself, smoothed into the level lawn, swelling 
into soft undulation, or cut into terraces 
in a thousand combinations flecked with 
shadows or sleeping in the pale or ruddy 
light, is perpetually beautiful. The myriad 
forms of plant life, from the delicate 
mosses that deck the ragged rock as if to 
help to look beautiful, and the little grasses, 
making in their very multitude the royal 
holiday attire of our good mother Earth, to 
the stately pine and the grand oak, unite in 
their outlines and foliage every conceivable 
line of grace, and mingle every hue and 
tint of beautiful colors. 

And the flowers, those reminiscences of 
Eden and promises of Heaven, the splendid 
children of the sun and the jewelry of the 
soil, what shall I say of them? Beautiful in 
form, beautiful in color, beautiful in ar- 
rangement, infinite in variety, endless in 
profusion, decking without reluctance the 
poor man’s cot, brightening without pride 
the rich man’s home, blooming with wild 
content in lonely forest glades and on the 
unvisited mountain sides, blazing without 
ambition in the public parks, shedding their 
fragrance without anxiousness in the cham- 
ber of sickness, cheering without reproach 
the poor wretch in prison cell, blushing in 
the hair of virtuous beauty and shedding 
without blush their beautiful light on the 
brow: of her fallen sister; sleeping in the 
cradle with the innocent life of infancy, and 
blooming still in the coffin with the cold 
clay that remains after that life is spent ; 
scattering their prophetic bloom through or- 
chards and fields, and lighting up the grave- 
yards with their still undismayed promises ; 
scorning no surroundings however humble, 
or however sinful, flinging beauty in the wild 
wantonness of infinite abundance on the most 
precious and the most worthless things; they 
are God’s incarnated smiles shed forth with 
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a love that frightens our poor justice out of 
its wits, and with an infinite justice that 
puts our uttermost love to the blush, teach- 
ing us a theology better than the creeds, 
and a science better than the schools; at 
once mocking and stimulating our acts, kiss- 
ing us when we fall, but refusing to let us 
lie quiet in our prostration, and perpetually 
urging upon the great heart of humanity, 
by their myriad and unending illustrations, 
the lesson of infinite trust in that divine 
Fatherhood which gives their splendor to 
the lilies, and tells us that ‘‘ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’ 


DOES EDUCATION DIMINISH 
INDUSTRY? 

HE London Sfectator, at once the most 

serious and dignified of papers, recently 
published an article of which the above is 
the title, which took for the subject of its 
comments the plan now being advocated in 
England for introducing work-shops into 
the national schools. As the same plan is 
coming into prominence in this country, 
the Sfectator’s remarks will interest our 
readers. The writer in question says that 
many critics of the present system of pri- 
mary instruction in England fear that it 
will breed up a generation with a distaste, 
and even contempt, for manual labor. 
‘¢ The boys make less trusty workmen, and 
the girls worse cooks and housemaids and 
laundrywomen. ‘They are less hardy and 
more conceited than a former generation ; 
have less liking for work, and more ‘no- 
tions.’ ’’ 

As this language is used in advocating a 
specific project, it is perhaps too strong to 
be critical, but there is no doubt it ex- 
presses a feeling very general not only with 
‘« the classes,’’ but with employers of labor 
of all degrees, and especially with employers 
in a small way. Moreover, behind all these 
complaints, some of which are justified, for 
the English have as yet been too busy mak- 
ing up leeway in the battle with utter ignor- 
ance to attend sufficiently to technical edu- 
cation, there rests an idea general enough 
and broad enough to deserve attention,—the 
idea that education is in itself inimical to con- 
tinuous industry. A lad who expends some 
years in acquiring knowledge will not, it is 
fancied, betake himself willingly to the 
drudgery of manual labor, will avoid it, 
even if he loses by the avoidance, will 
crowd into the towns, and will go perilously 
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near starvation in any easy employment, 
rather than work with his hands for fifty- 
four hours a week. The old method of 
training lads through apprenticeship to the 
necessary habit of endurance is breaking up, 
and with it the mechanical aptitude trans- 
mitted through generations which made the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
almost unconscious. The working lad’s 
mind has expanded, however little ; and he 
will not, it is contended, work as he did. 

It is quite right that the subject should 
be stirred, for, if the theory of the objectors 
be true, the lookout for the world is but a 
poor one. Some of the most necessary 
tasks are disagreeable tasks. Somebody 
must cart the muck, dig the drains, unload 
the ships, stack the coals, carry the bricks, 
or the world will stop; and a resort to 
slave-labor would be criminal, or too exces- 
sive to pay highly, inconvenient, or impossi- 
ble. Machinery will not do everything ; 
will not, for instance, before making the 
bricks, excavate and damp the clay for fill- 
ing the moulds. ‘The human hand is still, 
in many departments of labor, the only 
conceivable as well as the only available 
machine. Education cannot be stopped ; 
and if, therefore, education develops an 
aversion to hard work, humanity will stand 
in presence of a nearly insoluble problem. 
The chance even is serious, and attracts the 
more attention because there is some prima- 
facie evidence that the danger is real. One 
clever race, the Jew, which, though often 
uneducated, has just the kind of intellect 
that education by itself produces, steadily 
and successfully avoids hard manual labor. 
The Hebrews all over the earth will not 
plough, yet they contrive tolive. Another, 
the Yankee, which is educated, dislikes 
work so much that it is said that its true 
destiny is to oversee workers, and that a 
Yankee sitting on the gate to drive other 
men to labor is worth five Yankees in a 
field. 

The drift towards the towns, which in 
all countries follows education, and is now 
covering Europe with huge centres of popu- 


lation, is believed to be in part caused by 


the hope of obtaining ‘light ’’ tasks; and 
the excessive increase of competitors for 
clerkships has been for years matter of con- 
stant observation. The clerks swarm in 
ever-increasing numbers, till their wages 
are driven down to starvation-point, and 
they declare themselves incapable of living 
under a competition which seems to have no 
bounds. There are trades, we believe, now, 
in which the clerks pay the employers. 





Some of the people of the continent are 
penetrated with the notion that instruction 
is fatal to willing labor. Mr. Hamerton, in 
his wise book on France, declares that the 
peasants think a son who has gone to school 
outside the village is lost to their work, and 
believes that in the main they are right, the 
lads who have been instructed revolting 
against the unbroken toil, the penury, the 
calculating thrift, essential to the peasant 
life. English dealers of the lower class say 
a lad must be taken young, or he will never 
succeed ; and in one trade at least, that of 
a sailor, the rules in favor of beginning 
early are made immutable, the old hands 
knowing from experience that the life is in- 
tolerable to most of those who have tried 
any other. 

On the other hand, no dislike of work, 
which is at once the roughest, the most con- 
tinuous, and the worst paid, has appeared 
among two of the best-educated races. 
The Scotch, who have been taught for two 
hundred years, and are now far more 
thoroughly trained than the English na- 
tional-school boys, show no disposition to 
avoid labor, but are, on the contrary, re- 
markable for persistent and fairly contented 
industry. There are thousands of Hugh 
Millers among them, though without his 
genius. The Prussian peasants, who are as 
educated as the English will be twenty 
years hence, working exceedingly hard, and 
in the country, where their holdings are 
their own, show none of the resentment at 
their fate which is no doubt manifested in 
the towns in the form of socialistic aspira- 
tion. Gardeners, who all over Great 
Britain are the best instructed of manual 
laborers, work, more especially when work- 
ing for themselves, with unusual diligence ; 
and it is matter of constant observation that 
a laborer who happens by any accident to 
be a ‘‘ bit of a scholar’’ can be depended 
upon when work presses and every man is 
required. The people of Rome, who can 
read and write, are far more diligent than 
the Neapolitans, who cannot; and the best 
workmen in Italy are those who have passed 
through the army, and so obtained what is 


| practically an education. There seems no 


a priori reason why it should be otherwise. 

Attendance in the schools, which are well 
ventilated and warm, notoriously improves 
health, and there is no evidence whatever 
that it diminishes strength in the lower 
class any more than in the upper, who 
decidedly benefit by school-life. Nothing 
recognizable, in fact, happens to the child 
who is taught, except a break in his habit 
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of steady endurance, which is met in the 
agricultural schools by the system of half- 
time, and does not appear to impair in- 
dustry in factories or work-shops. Culti- 
vated lads—we mean lads ‘‘ well educated ”’ 
in the conventional sense—work in scores 
in the foundries, learning the engineer’s 
business through a most severe physical ap- 
prenticeship ; and lads who emigrate with- 
out capital constantly work at hard tasks as 
well and as steadily as ploughmen; often, 
moreover, acknowledging a complete con- 
tentment withtheir toil. They feel monotony 
when there is monotony; but they do not re- 
sent hand-work any more than thousands of 
educated Canadians or New England farmers. 
On the whole, and subject to the evidence 
which can only be supplied by many more 
years of observation, we should say the 
truth was something of this kind. Educa- 
tion of the modern kind does not diminish 
industry, and does not, except for a very 
short period, break the habit of assiduity at 
work. Nor does it diminish the readiness 
to do manual labor in those who do it, 
though it does diminish their number,—the 
** delicate ’’ lads, as their mothers call them, 
who, if left uneducated, would have gone 
on in the groove of their forefathers, taking 
by a species of natural selection to the lighter 
tasks. The remainder work as before, 
though probably not in the old, machine- 
like way. They spare themselves more, are 
more quick to avoid unnecessary toil, and 
no doubt, as a large proportion are and 
must be selfish men, in numberless in- 
stances they ‘‘scamp’’ their work in ways 
the unintelligent never think of. That 
scamping, together with the eagerness for 
more money produced by new wants, and a 
certain indocility or independence, combine 
to produce an unfavorable impression as to 
industry which is not justified, or rather is 
due to other causes than aversion to work. 
The English must wait a little for full in- 
formation, the boys who have passed 
through school not being thirty yet; but 
they do not despair of seeing plenty of 
Hugh Millers among their workmen ; that 
is, men who are educated, yet have a defi- 
nite love for and pride in exceedingly hard 
and monotonous manual toil. Miller set up 
stone walls for eight hours a day—a real 
back-breaking occupation — but he had 
learned more than most lads. It would be 
well if half-time could be made general, as 
many are nearly convinced it would in- 
crease learning, by allowing school-time to 
last longer, and would not discourage any 
scheme for keeping up the habit of manual 
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labor, which will be the lot of the great 
majority while the world goes round, and 
which is, in fact, the permanent gymnasium 
of the human race; but there is little fear, 
even if the present system continues. 

The changes which may come will not be 
produced by laziness, but by a longing for 
larger wages, and the comfort they bring, 
which some industries, agricultural espe- 
cially, in closely-populated countries, may 
find it difficult to satisfy. It will be satis- 
fied, however, in one way or another, for 
education opens wide the grand safety-valve, 
the power of wandering over earth in search 
of the opportunity of toil. For what we 
know, the human race may be destined 
some day to perish like mites on a cheese, 
through their own multiplication; but at 
present there is ample space for all of our 
race who may for the next century, at the 
cost only of expatriation, have their twenty 
acres apiece to workon. Germans,’ English- 
men, Italians, are swarming out in thousands 
daily ; but still there is no chance that they 
will perish for want of room, or be driven, 
like Chinamen, to that ceaseless work for 
bare existence under which other virtues 
than industry are apt to perish. Another 
Europe could live and prosper on the un- 
peopled river-basins of South America. 
Education helps to disperse mankind ; and 
we certainly do not find that emigrants, 
who are rarely of the know-nothing class, 
are at all reluctant to undertake severe toil. 

Is there not in the whole discussion a 
defect caused by tradition, an impression 
that as brain-workers avoid hard labor, 
knowing well that they cannot do both up 
to their full power, those whose brains have 
been developed will never do it? Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, they will specially 
feel the great disciplining force of the world, 
‘« the strong conscription of hunger,’’ which 
constrains us all. If all the world were 
Newtons, nobody would get a mouthful of 
bread without somebody facing all weathers 
to plough and sow and reap. 

Sctence and Education 


> - 


THE difficulties of moral teaching, ex- 
ceed, in every way, the difficulties of intel- 
lectual teaching. It is bad policy to pre- 
scribe lessons of excessive length, expecting 
only a part to be learned.—fazn, 

In truth, the history of pedagogy dates 
but from the period relatively recent, when 
human thought, in the matter of education, 
substituted reflection for instinct, art for 
blind nature.— Compayri. 
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AN ORCHARD FOR BEAUTY AND 
PROFIT. 

’E spend money for flowering shrubs ; 
\\ the beautiful double-flowering almonds, 
the weigelas and deutzias, which delight us 
with their spring and summer bloom, and 
we rejoice over them without objecting to 
their ‘‘ fleeting show.’’ Now, all these are 
enjoyed solely for their beauty. An orchard 
is no less beautiful than these. A massive 
apple tree, a globe of snow just faintly tinged 
with the most delicate pink ; a dwarf pear, 
a pyramid of flowers ; a standard, a fountain 
of spray ; the cherries and plums; and the 
peaches with their soft violet shade—all 
these are unsurpassed by any of the popular 
flowering shrubs. Then, after the blooming 
season is over and our sense of sight has 
been gratified, the fruit comes in, sometimes 
no less beautiful with its varied brilliancy of 


color, bat more useful than the majority of | 


farmers are ready to believe. How many 
farmers ever think how easy it is to grow ap- 
ples and pears, and how exceedingly valua- 
ble the fruit can be made for feeding to 
their animals, if for no other purpose! When 
some of the pear trees littered the ground 
with their ripe mellow fruit, I fed them to 
my cows. A peck of pears with two quarts 
of meal and bran for a noonday feed, in- 
creased the milk and butter one-fourth ; and 
when the apples were ripe, and only fifty 
cents a bushel could be got for them in the 
market, the horses, cows, pigs and fowls had 
all they wanted, and the ripe fruit did them 
a great deal of good. 

Some farmers give the windfalls—wormy, 
hard, gnarled fruit—to their animals, and 
complain that they are unwholesome. And 
why not? Are they wholesome for them- 
selves? Do they not suffer the pains and 
penalties of eating hard, unripe apples? Why 
should they expect their stock to escape 
similar consequences? Give only ripe, 
sound fruit to the animals; they will be 
greatly benefited by it. 

An orchard is a permanent crop, yield- 
ing more than its acreage of roots, and at 
scarcely any cost, during a man’s whole life ; 
three hundred bushels of fruit, one year with 
another, to the acre being by no means an 
extravagant estimate. At twenty-five cents 


a bushel, a moderate estimate too, here is 
seventy-five dollars per acre for, let us say, 
thirty years, with no money outlay, and 
scarcely any labor beyond gathering the 
crop. Two thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars from each acre of orchard is the 
total profit. Then why should not every 


| 
| 
| 
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farmer plant and care generally for at least 
ten acres of apple trees? If he did, and 
fed the fruit, his stock would mostly escape 
the diseases now so destructive; and it 
would pay into his pocket every dollar above 
estimated. Therefore, plant trees! 

Orchard and Garden. 


> _ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY W. N. LOCKINGTON, 


‘THE need of some concerted action for 

the protection of our forest trees has 
been long felt by those who have not al- 
lowed their own individual work and inter- 
ests to so completely fill their lives as to 
render them insensible to the interests of 
the community. 

The white man found almost the entire 
area of that part of the North American con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi, and a large 
tract to the west of it, covered with a con- 
tinuous forest of broad-leafed trees—a won- 
drous forest—full of magnolias and lirioden- 
drons; of conspicuous flowered leguminous 
trees such as the Robinia and the Judas-tree, 
of beautiful Ericaceze and Rosacez, of the 
flowering dogwood and the catalpa; and 
rich in numerous species of oaks, elms, 
birches, beeches, willows, poplars, alders, 
ashes, and many others. But the forest will 
not grow corn, and the American axe was 
invented. It is a very efficient implement, 
and does its work well. ‘To fell trees was 
the ambition of every settler; he walked 
around with an axe on his shoulder, and his 
favorite pastime was tree-slaughter. This is 
still the case in many districts, yet little by 
little the love of tree-destruction has, at 
least in and near the centres of civilization, 
given place to a vague fear lest our forests 
might fail us, a feeling that trees need some 
kind of care, since they cannot be grown in 
a year or two. 

The cyclones, droughts, and freshets to 
which the arid regions of the Far West are 
subject, began to teach the lesson that trees 
were necessary to protect a region against 
an irregular distribution of rainfall; the 
floods upon the line of the Ohio preached 
sermons against the destruction of the for- 
ests about the head-waters of the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny; botanists took 
up the subject and wrote upon it, enforcing 
their arguments with circumstantial accounts 
of the effects of tree-slaughter and tree-cul- 
ture in Europe; until at last the ear of the 
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people has been reached, and even in coun- 
try districts a sentiment of respect for trees 
is growing. 

The United States is one of the last of 
civilized countries to commence to care for 
its trees. In Europe the era of tree-slaughter 
has passed. Southern Europe has suffered 
greatly from its effects; England and France 
have been scathed; Northern Europe has 
been threatened with the loss of one of its 
greatest sources of revenue; and now tree- 
planting, and the conservation of the exist- 
ing woods, are in various ways enforced by 
laws and by public opinion. 

But the times are ripe in this country, and 
the movement has commenced. Even Penn- 
sylvania, slow to move though it be, has now 
its Forestry Association, the object of which 
is to disseminate among the people informa- 
tion respecting the effects of forest-destruc- 
tion in the change of climate, unequal dis- 
tribution of rainfall and water-supply, and 
injury to important interests; to promote 
such legislation as shall prevent the occur- 
rence of those disastrous conflagrations that 
now do even more damage than the wanton 
use of the axe ; to foster tree-planting, and to 
encourage tree-conservation. 

In this good work every one can help, 
though in varying degree. Every youth 
who, when in the woods, forbears to break 
or cut down a promising young tree, every 
man or woman who plants a tree where it 
will have a chance to grow, is assisting in 
forest preservation. Whatever legislation 
may ultimately be formulated, the conserva- 
tion of our woods will ever depend princi- 
pally upon the amount of public opinion 
which supports legislation. When the own- 
ers of trees, and all those whose livelihood 
is directly or indirectly affected by the de- 
forestation of our State, shall have learned 
to take the same care of trees that they take 
of domestic animals, to cut down only such 
as are required for use, and to either plant 
or protect from injury promisingyoung trees 
to supply the place of those cut down—then 
our forests will be safe. 

To effect this, as to effect other great re- 
forms, much teaching must be done; and, 
while no effort should be spared to reach the 
minds of adults, the education of the young 
in this respect is of even greater importance. 
It needs no separate text-book, no addition of 
a new ology to the school course, to compass 
this object. More or less of physical geogra- 
phy is taught in our schools, and the usual in- 
formation concerning the distribution of trees 
can easily be enforced by a few practical les- 
sons upon the influence of trees upon man. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 
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In this, as in every State, there ought also 
to be aschool of forestry, in which all things 
relating to the conservation of existing for- 
ests, to tree-planting, arboriculture, methods 
of exploitation, and laws bearing upon the 
subject, shall be taught to those who expect 
to have, whether in a public or private capa- 
city, the management of forested land. 


The American. 


ateemeen _ —— 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


A NOTHER thing, also, which the teacher 
A should always regard is the amount of 
intellectual patience which it is reasonable 
to expect in his pupils. The attention of 
young children to one thing can be secured 
for only a short time, and there should be a 
very careful gradation in this regard, from 
the primary school to the college. In the 
primary school the exercises should be very 
short ; and even in our grammar and high 
schools there is great danger of trying to 
hold the attention too long to one subject. A 
fixed, earnest attention, even for a short 
time, is productive of better mental habits 
than a languid attention—if it may be called 
attention—for a much longer period. The 
chronic indifference of pupils, of which 
teachers complain so much, I have no doubt 
is due quite as much to the length of the 
exercises as to lack of interest in the sub- 
jects. I recollect reading several plays of 
Shakespeare, with a freshman class in col- 
lege, and feeling all the time that the 
students were impatient of delay when I 
ventured any critical remarks or explana- 
tion of the text; but the same class, when 
as seniors we read the same plays, so beset 
me with questions that we were able to read 
not more than one-fourth as much in the 
hour allotted to the lessons as formerly. 
This, I regarded as evidence that, whatever 
criticism might be made on our college cur- 
riculum, the students had acquired some- 
thing of that ‘‘intellectual patience’’ to 
which Newton ascribed his chief success. 
Still another important principle, closely 
related to that of which I have been speak- 
ing, is that children can only be educated 
by their own mental activity under the guid- 
ance of the teachers. Montaigne complained 
of the teaching of his time, that it gave only 
the thought of others, without requiring the 
pupil to think for himself. He says ‘‘ he 
has no taste for this relative, mendicant, and 
precarious understanding.’’ ‘‘ Like birds,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ who fly abroad to forage for grain, 
bring it home in their beak without tasting 
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it themselves, to feed their young, so our 
pedants go picking knowledge here and 
there, out of different authors, and hold it 
at their tongues’ end only to spit it out and 
distribute it amongst their pupils.’’ 

The dancing-master might as well teach 
us to move gracefully through the mazes of 
the dance, without requiring us to leave our 
seats, as the teacher to inform our under- 
standings without setting them to work. 
** Yet ‘tis the custom of schoolmasters,’’ 
says the same author, ‘ to be eternally thun- 
dering in their pupils’ ears, as if they were 
pouring into a funnel, whilst the pupils’ 
business is only to repeat what others have 
said before.’’ ‘This, however, was the com- 
plaint against the teaching of the sixteenth 
century. Is it possible that the same com- 
plaint might be made against the teaching 
in the nineteenth century! Judge ye. 

American Teacher. 


- > 


USE OF PICTURES IN SCHOOL 
ROOMS. 


|] EXT to the objects themselves, piciures 
| \ are most valuable in exciting ideas and 
thoughts, and are therefore useful as a means 
of language study. They may be used as 
objects are used when a description of what 
is seen is called for, or they may be used as 
a basis for imaginary stories. In describ- 
ing the parts of a picture, young children 
will need special assistance and direction 
from the teacher. Place a large, interest- 
ing picture—not too complex at first—be- 
fore the class or school, and question some- 
what as follows: 

‘How many boys are there in the pic- 
ture?’’ ‘* What are they doing?’’ ‘* What 
animal is following on behind?’ ‘What 
kind of a dog is it?’’ ‘‘ What is one of the 
cows doing?’’ The answers should be in 
entire sentences, and should be afterwards 
written out connectedly under the direction 
of the teacher. After some practice of this 
kind, the pupils may be able, without much 
assistance from the teacher, to state in full 
all they can see in a given picture. Care 
should be taken that the description does 
not consist of short statements, poorly ar- 
ranged or connected together by many 
‘**and’s.’’ The final description of the pic- 
ture suggested above might be as follows: 
‘** IT see two boys driving some cows. One 
of the cows is eating grass by the side of the 
road, and one is going into a field. A large 
shepherd dog is running behind the boys.’’ 

Another scarcely less valuable use of pic- 
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tures in teaching language is to suggest 
imaginary stories to be told by the pupils. 
The pictures used for young children should 
be simple and somewhat striking. By pre- 
senting a good plan or by asking questions, 


lead the pupils gradually into good habits of 


thought and construction. With the pic- 
ture above indicated, the questions might be 
somewhat as follows: What shall we call 
the boys? Where do they live? Do both 
live on the farm? Which one is the visitor 
from the city? What relation are they to 
each other? Who came with Charlie to the 
country? What are they doing? What 
else do they do on the farm? etc. After 
questioning, the story may be told orally by 
one or more of the pupils, and afterwards 
written out in full. Older pupils may be 
able to write the story out in full after a 
given plan, without preliminary questioning 
or without first telling it orally. The cor- 
rection and revision of the papers may be 
made during the time of a regular recitation, 
or may be given out as a language lesson. 
Encourage, as far as possible, independence 
and originality of expression. 


> - 


STEADY FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 

S we are turning our faces now towards 
A the year 1787, in commemoration of a 
great event in the history of our own country, 
we instinctively go further to glance at the 
political condition of Europe in that same 
year. It is curious to consider that the cen- 
tury of our Constitution that we are now 
commemorating carries us back at its begin- 
ning over all the numerous revolutions in 
France to the Bourbon Louis XVI.; back to 
the great Empress Catharine of Russia ; back 
to the personal and despotic rule of Frede- 
rick the Great in Prussia, and over the num- 
erous vicissitudes through which the Ger- 
man Empire has passed ; back to the earlier 
days of George III., when ‘‘the people”’ 
had no voice in choosing the House of Com- 
mons; back to Stanislaus of Poland, and 
back to the days when an Irish Parliament 
sat in College Green. Then absolutism 
prevailed in all the great countries except- 
ing Great Britian, but even there, while the 
Government was ‘‘ constitutional,’’ it was 
the constitutionalism that was administered 
by the ‘‘ pocket borough parliament’’ of 
that day, the seats in which were held by 
the landed aristocracy—a_ constitutional 
Government that was the farthest remove 
from the parliamentary government of our 
day, which is controlled by the ballots of 
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the millions of enfranchised voters of the 
British and Celtic Islands. Now every great 
power of Europe except Russia and Turkey 
(which latter is Asiatic rather than Euro- 
pean) is limited by constitutional covenants. 
Instead of the petty kingdoms of Sardinia, 
Piedmont, the Sicilies and the States of the 
Church, we have the Parliamentary King- 
dom of Italy. The absolutism of Louis 
XVI, who was then the reigning monarch 
in France, has been followed by the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, the Consulate for life, 
the Empire of the Great Napoleon, the res- 
toration of the ‘‘ legitimate’’ Bourbon, the 
reign of the ‘‘ Citizen King ’’ of the French, 
the Restoration of the short-lived ‘‘ Repub- 
lic,’’ the Second Empire, and now the 
third Republic, which has already had a 
longer lease of life than any of its prede- 
cessors. ‘The Prussia of that day was the 
Prussia of the despotic Frederick the Great, 
who had died but the year before, bequeath- 
ing his sword to Washington—the Prussia 
which, within a quarter of a century, passed 
through the deep humiliation of Jena, and 
has now again risen to be the great military 
power of Europe, heading the reconstituted 
German Empire of Kaiser Wilhelm, Bis- 
marck and Moltke. ‘The house of ‘ Bra- 
ganza has ceased to reign,’’ and so, indeed, 
has the elder branch of the Bourbons. Po- 
land was then still upon the political map 
of Europe, and her king, Stanislaus II., still 
occupied a place in the list of European 
sovereigns, but, while Poland was still there, 
there was no Belgium, that industrious, 
thriving and intelligent kingdom in the 
** low countries’’ being a creation of more 
modern times; and, as already mentioned, 
what is now the powerful Italian kingdom 
was a scattered group of small kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and petty principalities. 

Amidst all these separations, congrega- 
tions, aggregations, reconstructions, as con- 
spicuously exemplified in the dissolution of 
the Austro-German Empire and the construc- 
tion ef the Prusso-German Empire of our 
day, the great characteristic is the change 
in the fundamental basis of government—of 
‘*forms’’ of government and the advance 
towards government by constitutional com- 
pact, guaranteeing political rights to the 
masses of the people. These changes, 
numerous and multiform, though all tending 
in the one direction of guarantees to popular 
rights, are the broad marks in the political 
history of Europe since the proclamation of 
the American Constitution of 1787. And 
the great fact connected with that frame of 
government is that amidst these momentous 
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changes everywhere else in the civilized 
world, it has remained unchanged as a 
‘* system ’’ of government, the two or three 
great amendments being additions relating 
to the enfranchised slaves, their votes, and 
their social rights. But as a ‘‘ frame of gov- 
ernment’’—as a system—it has gone on 
unchanged through these hundred years, 
while change was written on the face of 
nearly all other nations.—PAz/a. Ledger. 





PLANTING TREES. 


TOTHING adds more to the beauty of a 
\ homestead than a few trees arranged in 
an artistic manner. Native forest trees are 
indeed graceful, but it is not often that they 
grow at the most convenient places. Art 
must aid nature in making our homes pleas- 
ant. Nothing seems more dreary than a 
home without any trees in the yard. ‘There 
is nothing to protect the house from the 
direct rays of a July sun. With but little 
expense the homestead can be made both 
pleasant and attractive. Plant a tree and 
watch it grow, and each year your home 
will become more attractive. 

Trees along the streets add much to the 
beauty of a country village. Nature is beau- 
tiful, but under the control of man she will 
become more beautiful or more repulsive. 
Nothing is more desolate than a ruined 
homestead. Nature has gonetoruin. Man 
instead of adding to her beauty has only 
deprived her of her strength. By a little care 
even a wilderness may become attractive. 

Frequently the district school-house is 
located at the most dreary spot in the neigh- 
borhood. The land is not fit for farming, 
so they build a school-house. All are influ- 
enced to a greater or less extent by their sur- 
roundings. ‘The beautiful in nature appeals 
to the beautiful in character. The school 
should be the most attractive place in the 
community. Let trees be planted in the 
yards and the grounds be decorated in the 
manner most pleasing to the community. 

Plant trees around the school-house, and 
the boys will take care of them. Encourage 
the boys todo the planting. Have appropri- 
ate exercises, and ‘‘Arbor Day’’ will be cher- 
ished for years. All are interested in taking 
care of their own work. If the boys plant 
the trees they will protect them. We like 
the idea of permitting the children to plant 
forest trees and take care of them as their 
own property. Every boy is made better 
by cultivating a tree. 

We would like to see our tree-planting day 
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observed in all parts of the State. He who 
plants a tree is doing something for future 
generations. How many desolate, gloomy 
places might be made attractive by a little 
time and expense on the part of the people! 
There is not a village but might be made 
more pleasant and attractive. Let us study 
nature more carefully, and we will find 
many things to admire. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 
HOW CAN A SUPERINTENDENT MAKE HIS VISI1 
TO A SCHOOL MOST EFFECTIVE ? 





dip work of a Superintendent must vary 


somewhat according to the character of 


the community and the condition of the 
schools, but there are some general princi- 
ples which are equally applicable to all situ- 
ations. Heshould be in full sympathy with 
his teachers, that they may regard his visits 
as those of a generous friend, desirous of giv- 
ing them any aid in his power, and not the 
mere round of an official to inspect and 
criticize. 

It is assumed that the Superintendent 
should visit the schools under his care—that 
he should spend much of his time in the 
school-room with the teachers and pupils. 
Without this familrarity with their daily 
work, most of the meditations and devices 
of the office are likely to be of little worth. 
His thought may be clear and logical, but 
his aim, in many cases, will be wide of the 
mark, 

His entrance to a school-room should be 
quiet and familiar, causing hardly a ripple 
of excitement to pass over the room, or the 
mind of the teacher. Nor should he often 
interrupt the regular work, of whose charac- 
ter he wishes to learn ; and in no way should 
he say or do anything to disconcert the 
teacher, lessen her authority, or disparage 
her scholarship or character in the estima- 
tion of her pupils, but rather should his 
presence be helpful, and an inspiration to 
teacher and pupil alike. 

He will often see and hear methods which 
he does not approve ; but is he to censure 
and condemn, bringing an uncomfortable 
feeling over all parties, with little probabil- 
ity of any improvement? No earnest work 
is all bad, and among much that is faulty, 
some good will crop out. This he can com- 
mend, and suggest how it might profitably 
be carried still farther. With the direct or 
implied consent of the teacher, never to be 
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gestive of a better method—something to 
awaken their curiosity and quicken their in- 
telligence. With her consent, too, he may 
ask if they have ever done their work in 
this way, or that, getting their opinion as 
to which they think the better. He may 
find a class in history, for instance, repeat- 
ing the words of the book, and ask who, 
forgetting the text, can tell the story in his 
own way, as he would describe what he had 
seen to acompanion. In geography he may 
ask a pupil to step to the board and sketch 
the boundaries of the state, for example, with 
one or two towns and rivers, and tell them 
that when he comes again he hopes to give 
them another trial. Most teachers are dis- 
cerning enough to follow the lead thus given. 

He finds a room in infinite confusion, the 
floor lined with papers, the ceiling covered 
with spitballs, some pushing and shoving, 
much talking and no work. One of our 
experienced principals, some time since, 
wisely, I think, remarked to one of his as- 
sistants, that he ‘‘ never should allow him- 
self in the presence of disorder.’’ What is 
the Superintendent to do? Let him, per- 
haps, with a pleasant, encouraging word to 
the pupils, walk down through the aisle and 
back, and with many a smiling look from 
little boy and girl, he will find the floor 
cleared before the completion of his round. 
They will appreciate the improved appear- 
ance, be ready to assure him that he will 
not find it so again, and the teacher, with 
some quiet suggestions and cheering com- 
mendations of what is good, will go on with 
her work stronger and happier. 

This work of visiting, to be truly valuable, 
must be supplemented, or preceded, by 
meetings of the teachers, at which directions 
and suggestions can be given, errors pointed 
out, methods indicated, and _ illustrations 
given. 

The Superintendent should never discour- 
age any method without suggesting some- 
thing better to take its place. This fault- 
finding, this pulling down, is so easy, but 
leaves such a void, such dissatisfaction, and 
often helpless despair, as its only results. 
The visit of the Superintendent should al- 
ways be an encouragement and an enjoy- 
ment, and looked forward to with pleasure 
and hopeful anticipation. 

Illinois School Fournal, 
stllinniasty 

INSTRUCTION should give pleasure to chil- 
dren, and where this is not the case, there is 
something wrong as regards either the mode 
of instruction or the subject matter selected 


forgotten, he may ask some question sug- | for instruction.— Zu¢e. 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye're sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


AUTUMN SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, _ ) 
HARRISBYRG, Sept. 27th, 1887. } 
To the Superintendents, Teachers and School 

Directors of Pennsylvania. 

Tr work which Arbor Day shall accomplish 

in the Schools of the Commonwealth is but 
begun. What has been accomplished is but a 
prophecy of what is to be done. A field ever- 
widening is before us. School grounds especi- 
ally must be properly enlarged, and fitly orna- 
mented, so as to secure the admiration of our 
communities, and become a source of refining 
culture to all the youth of the Commonwealth. 
With this will go forward the improvement of 
our roadsides, until man and beast shall travel 
beneath the shade, and the birds come back 
again to cheer them with song. Then rural 
parks can be provided, wherever possible, and 
a universal sentiment be aroused, which shall 
guard our mountain springs and streams, and 
keep intact the shadowy hills and mossy dells 
with which our State abounds. 

Trees must be more generally thought of and 
cared for by the people of the State. Forest 
trees, fruit trees, and shade and ornamental 
trees, must be looked at, thought about, talked 
of, and p/an/ed everywhere. Teachers, School 
Directors and Superintendents may become 
most influential factors in directing attention to 
this necessity of tree-planting, the kinds of trees 
to be planted in different localities, the manner 
in which the work should be done, and the re- 
sults that must follow, which are in every way 
profitable. 

We call on the Schools and School authori- 
ties, therefore, to bestir themselves in this new 
crusade against ignorance, recklessness, selfish- 
ness, and the blind folly of procrastination and 
neglect. Let the grounds about all School 
houses be planted with shade trees, and shrub- 
bery, and vines. Let the subject of tree-plant- 
ing be discussed in evening meetings held in 
the School houses of the district. Let planting 
of seeds and the transplanting of young trees; 
the wonderful arts of budding and grafting; the 
number of trees of different kinds growing 
about the homes of individual pupils and the 
numbers that may yet be planted there; the 
nurseries or other places from which trees that 
are desired may be secured ; the prices at which 
they may be had; and any other matters of 
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practical interest in this connection, that suggest 
themselves to the teacher, be made the subject 
of school-room or class-room consideration. 
The State comes to the Schools for help. Let 
that help be given, and thus in her increased 
material wealth alone, the Schools will return 
to the Commonwealth year by year, vastly more 
than the million and a half of dollars that have 
so recently been appropriated from the public 
treasury for the purposes of general education. 

From the record of work done and to be done, 
as presented in the individual reports of Super- 
intendents found in the last annual report from 
the Department of Public Instruction—extracts 
from which are given in the forthcoming issue of 
The Pennsylvania School Fournal for October 
—the propriety of the appointment of a School 
Arbor Day by this Department, during the past 
two years, and the necessity for its continued 
observance, become clearly manifest. 

Therefore, to carry out more fully the intent 
of the proclamation of Arbor Day by His Ex- 
cellency Governor Beaver, through securing the 
united efforts of our schools—a very large pro- 
portion of which were not in session at the time 
of tree-planting in the Spring—we hereby ap- 
point 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21ST, 
as an Autumn School Arbor Day, and earn- 
estly urge upon Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers throughout the State, the pro- 
priety of using every effort to forward this im- 
portant work, employing such means as their 
good judgment may direct. We further request 
that they secure a full report of work done, in 
order that the record thereof may be preserved 
permanently among the School documents of 
the Commonwealth. E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Publie Instruction. 


> 


N a letter to the Junior editor from Hon. 

B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, who is 
specially interested in the work of Arbor 
Day, he says: ‘‘ This movement, for which 
Supt. Higbee and Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal have done so much, is steadily ad- 
vancing over the country. Six more States 
are now to be added to the list of seventeen 
Arbor States given in the April number of 
The School Journal. In a recent lecture 
trip through the Gulf States, the Governors 
of Mississippi and Texas expressed to me a 
desire for its adoption in their respective 
States. The interest shown in its observ- 
ance this year in Florida and Alabama was 
most encouraging. The question of its 
legal sanction is now pending in several 








legislatures. There is a good prospect of 
its early adoption by all the States. No new 
| measure of equal importance has so soon se- 
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cured such general approval and adoption. 
The only objection I have encountered— 
and that from two States—is their size. 
The Governor of Illinois, for example, said, 
‘No one day will answer for our State, ex- 
tending north and south through five and a 
half degrees of latitude, or from the latitude 
of Salem, Massachusetts, to a point farther 
south than Petersburg, Virginia, with great 
variation in climate and season.’ To this 
my reply is. ‘Let there be two days desig- 
nated by the Governor, an early day for the 
southern portion, and later for the northern 
half, as is so successfully done in Canada.’ 
It is a striking fact that the climatic ex- 
tremes of Canada and Florida should be 
rivals in their interest, not to say enthusiasm, 
in observing Arbor Day.’’ 

THE annual State convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Pennsylva- 
nia was in session at Lancaster for four days 
during the latter part of Septenber. Among 
the three hundred or more delegates in at- 
tendance were the representatives of seven- 
teen colleges of the State. Ten young men 
represented Captain Pratt’s Indian school at 
Carlisle. It was our pleasure and our privi- 
lege to attend a part of the sessions. We 
have never been more impressed with the 
reverent bearing and earnest purpose of any 
body of men. ‘* The glory of young men is 
in their strength,’’ and, when that strength 
is directed only in the way of righteousness, 
how great is that glory! This association 
now extends throughout the civilized world. 
Only the arithmetic of the angels can estimate 
the good it has done and is yet, in the 
providence of God, destined to accomplish. 

- 
CENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 
‘THE celebration of the centennial of the 
| Constitution has been as brilliant and 
successful in its way as the centennial of In- 
dependence in 1876. What more therefore 
need be said? Toattempt any detailed de- 
scription would be futile. There would not 
be room in our columns for a tithe of the 
masterly accounts of the pageantry, and 
ceremonials, and memorable incidents, that 


have already appeared in the daily issues of 


the newspaper press, and been read with ab- 
sorbing interest by so many tens of thou- 
sands. ‘To our mind, by far the most impres- 
sive feature was the people themselves. On 
the opening day—that of the great Industrial 
parade—one million people, men, women 
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to which the display was confined, within 
a range of five miles along that wide avenue, 
which on that day seemed much too narrow 
for the special uses of the occasion. They 
symbolized for themselves and for the three- 
score millions who could not be there, the 
undisputed sovereignty of the people, as 
sugh, over both Army and Navy and those 
public servants in civil life who hold their 
offices for the titne being only in pursuance 
of popular suffrage, exercised under and 
protected by the Constitution and the laws, 
with no power on earth to subvert or destroy 
that sovereignty or reduce them tothe rank of 
subjects again, ‘‘We, the People,’’ were there 
in force in their own right, not by permission 
of any authority higher than themselves. 
Aside also from the entertainment fur- 
nished by the evanescent spectacular dis- 
play, this centennial has not only rekindled 
the fires of patriotism and stirred the emo- 
tional nature to its profoundest depths, but 
more than all, it has already exerted, and for 
a long time to come must continue to exert, 
an immense Educational influence that will 
be felt as a re-creative power to the remot- 
est borders of the Union. And herein lies 
the greatest value of the immense demon- 
stration. It has flashed upon the public 
mind a vivid retrospection of the anteced- 
ents of our form of government and their 
perilous conditions, both of divided public 
opinion, and financial, commercial, and 
governmental chaos, out of which the Con- 
stitution came into being and created and 
saved us asa nation. We know better now 
what it cost, and the impending and remedi- 
less catastrophe from which it rescued this 
fair land, and can better appreciate the 
wisdom of the master minds that framed it. 
And in the clearer perspective which time 
and distance give, we can recognize, with 
devout and profoundest gratitude, the guid- 
ing hand of an overruling Providence from 
which all our prosperity comes. We have 
been so accustomed to taking all our bless- 
ings as a free people as a matter of course, 
that, like certain well-known quadrupeds 
munching acorns under an oak-tree, we 
have never thought to look up to see where 
they came from. The Union is stronger to- 
day because of this centennial, and will con- 
tinue to be stronger in exact proportion to 
the extent and thoroughness with which the 
rising generation shall be educated into a 
knowledge of our country’s history, and its 
logical connection and outgrowth from pre- 
ceding forms of government. There is in 
this direction a greater work for our common 


and children, were massed on Broad Street, | schools to do than they have yet attempted. 
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They want something more than the husks 
of dry dates and meagre facts that have too 
often been furnished them—more of the life, 
and causes, and philosophy of history. 

Looking beneath the surface foam to the 
utterances brought out by this national 
festival, the brief remarks of Judge E. M. 
Paxson, of our own Supreme Court, at the 
breakfast given by the Bar to the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. are 
amongst the most significant. His admoni- 
tions with regard to the growing tendency 
toward centralization and the stealthy en- 
croachments of corporate power were timely 
and well-founded, though they have not at- 
tracted as much attention as they deserve. 
They should be republished in every news- 
paper in the Union for the consideration of 
the mass of the people, whose rights and in- 
terests are involved and with whom rests the 
ultimate remedy. Sappers and miners, whose 
sinuous workings escape attention, are more 
dangerous by far than a stronger enemy in 
the open field. 

The military display was brilliant and in- 
spiring. Our Pennsylvania National Guard 
to the number of six thousand seven hun- 
dred, with Governor Beaver at their head, 
were soldiers ready for active service in the 
field. ‘They are the troops whom the high- 
est military authority in the country pro- 
nounces the best organized and best equipped 
State militia on the continent, not indeed in 
the most showy uniform, but most ready of 
all, and that in largest force, for the ‘‘seri- 
ous work of war which is no playing.’’ The 
Girard College cadets and the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans attracted much attention ; while the 
veterans of the Grand Army were present in 
force to do honor to the sacred instrument 
which their valor preserved intact, not only 
in its every feature, but strengthened and 
improved through the addition of amend- 
inents that have rid the flag of every stain, 
and the instrument itself of its one poison- 
root of evil. 

The exercises in Independence Square, to 
the rear of Independence Hall, on Saturday, 
September 17th, the anniversary of the day 
of the signing, were witnessed by an im- 
mense concourse of people.. An address by 
the President of the United States; the 
memorial oration by the Senior Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court; the singing by a 
choir of two thousand, of the new ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia,’’ written for them by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, the Marine Band playing the ac- 
companiment ; and, grander yet, the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ by a chorus of two hun- 
dred selected male voices, with the Marine 
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Band in accompaniment—all this made a 
fitting programme for the last of this triad 
of memorable days of rejoicing. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS. 





HE recent aggressive movement against 

our State Normal Schools should, and no 
doubt will, be followed by a waking up to 
the full capabilities and ultimate possibilities 
of these most important public institutions, 
as foreshadowed in the comprehensive law 
which created them, and which, independ- 
dent of the law, the progress of the times 
demands. We alluded, in a recent article, 
to dormant features of the Normal School 
law that have not yet been called into ac- 
tion, and should have said that at least in one 
of the schools, an initial movement has been 
made which opens a door to further com- 
ment in that direction. After thirty years 
of arduous but successful experience, it is 
surely time that some advance should be 
made upon the bald utilitarianism of their 
early days, so heavily weighted by limited 
means, and the pressure of physical wants, 
beyond dry text-book drills in the merest 
rudiments, into the broader realms of men- 
tal effort and the wider culture that takes in 
auxiliary agencies reaching the semi-intel- 
lectual faculties and the imagination. These 
latter need to be fed and nourished and en- 
lightened simultaneously with the direct 
reasoning powers, and memory, and the 
analytical intellect. 

Large grounds were required by the law 
—but it is already discovered not large 
enough for the required purposes—not merely 
as a spot for the location of buildings, but 
to afford opportunity for embellishment by 
the hand of art that should beautify and 
adorn these homes of so many eager and 
ambitious students during those transforming 
educational years in which impressions of 
life-long permanence must be made. These 
surroundings, promptly utilized, will lead 
the student up to high ideals in nature and 
art, but in the absence of such accessories 
he must be left under the influence of the 
commonplace and the uncultivated. 

The 6th section of the Normal School 
law provides that a portion of the grounds 
shall be occupied by ‘‘ dofanical and other 
gardens,’’ and ‘‘such other purposes as shall 
be plainly promotive of the great objects of 
the institution,’’ plainly showing that it was 
the object of the law to go beyond the con- 
crete drills in text-book lessons, into appli- 
ances that should reach illustrative instruc- 
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tion direct from nature, whose tendency | the oldest of these institutions, which, by 


would be to enlarge the students’ range of 
information and broaden the understanding. 
No one of these schools seems yet to have 
thought of establishing gardens for the study 
of horticulture, or of planting grounds for 
the kindred subject, arboriculture, with both 
of which all teachers who claim to be truly 
accomplished ought to be technically and 
thoroughly familiar. ‘They are studies that 
for all inquiring minds thirsting for knowl- 
edge, have an attraction in themselves, and 
it would be an enthusiastic labor of love 
with many students to master them if they 
had the opportunity. Such studies when 
pursued in the open air under intelligent 
guidance would be a great relief at intervals 
from close text-book study in other and 
drier branches, and would impart a freshness 
to the routine of Normal School training 
that would make all studies clearer to the 
mind, insuring mental freshness and elasti- 
city where weariness and discouragement 
might otherwise supervene. There is a 
charm in nature when acquaintance with her 
fascinations is rightly cultivated and under- 
stood, that can come from no other source. 

While waiting for the formal opening of 
botanical gardens in the early future, there 
is an intermediate step of almost equal 
importance that can be taken at once 
without waiting for another season to realize 
its accomplishment ; and that is the laying 
out and adornment of the Normal School 
grounds by the trained hand of the profes- 
sional landscape gardener into avenues and 
paths, greensward and ornamental flower- 
beds, with such additional shrubbery as 
shall give a finish and attractiveness to the 
whole. The State Normal School at Mans- 
field, Tioga county, has been the first to 
employ a professional gardener to take care 
of its grounds, and its managers'are entitled 
to the highest credit for this evidence of cul- 
tivated good taste, enterprise, and liberality 
—a liberality that, in this case, was the 
truest economy, the improvements made be- 
ing worth tenfold more to the institution 
than the expenditure amounted to, for it 
will make the school vastly more attractive 
than before. Even without direct instruc- 
tion in botany, the students, by watching 
and occasionally interrogating the gardener 
out of school hours, may gain a knowledge 
of plants that will create both a desire and 
a demand for their more systematic study in 
the regular normal classes. This example will 
not be lost upon the other Normal Schools, 
and, if they cannot all keep step in a simul- 
taneous movement, then let it begin with 





virtue of its resources and of its long exper- 
ience, ought to set the brightest and best 
example in this respect also. It ought to 
have been done this years ago, but now or 
soon is the best time yet available. 

Such improvements are essentially a mat- 
ter of both science and art, and the work 
can only be entrusted to those who are mas- 
ters of both. The time has gone by when 
unskilled labor can be entrusted with the ac- 
complishment of duties that can only be 
properly performed by educated and skilled 
experts in their profession, and it is the 
truest economy to employ no others. Mans- 
field did the right thing, in exactly the right 
way, and the other Normal Schools should 
profit by her example and do still better, if 
they can. Let there be a generous rivalry 
among them as to which can excel in this 
most inviting and useful field of zsthetic 
culture. The unconscious tuition of such 
pleasant and attractive surroundings in the 
formative period of life is itself an education 
that will be felt as a moulding and positive 
influence for good through all after years. 
Life will be better and happier because of it. 


> - 


GOV. BIGLER AND THE SCHOOLS. 
THE thirty-third annual session of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Clear- 
field, the former home of the late Governor 
Bigler, recalls the first meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg in 1852, at which 
Gov. Wm. Bigler and Secretary F. W. 
Hughes were both present by special invita- 
tion and addressed the meeting. We take 
the following extracts from the minutes of 
the Association, as reported in Vol. I, page 

296, of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journai : 

When the examination of teachers was under 
discussion, Governor Bigler made a short but 
able address upon that subject, and upon the 
system of public education generally. The Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools also spoke on 
the same and various other points clearly and 
forcibly, and expressed the opinion that an ex- 
tension of the time of teaching in all the schools 
of the State, by law, would materially improve 
the teachers, inasmuch as longer employment 
would naturally attract better qualified persons 
into the profession. 

That was the dawning of a new era in our 
Common School affairs, an era of concerted 
and determined efforts, on the part of many 
leading friends of education in the State, to 
secure some much-needed legislation to wake 
up the common schools and make them 


more worthy of the purpose for which they 














were established, as well as to give greater 
efficiency to their administration. Though 
what has since been accomplished in that 
direction in the way of practical results was 
then only looming up as vague and shadowy 
theory on the horizon of the uncertain 
future, and did not crystallize into well-de- 
fined statute law until the spring of 1854, 
when—through the combined efforts and 
influence of able and progressive men in 
the Legislature—Gov. Bigler was afforded 
the opportunity of giving his official ap- 
proval to what has since become famous as 
the general school law of May 8, 1854. 

It was a responsible and courageous thing 
to do, for its unprecedented grants of power 
and the new executive agencies which it cre- 
ated were sure to awaken hostility and cre- 
ate a tidal wave of opposition to its best and 
most important provisions. Governor Bigler 
signed the bill with the full knowledge that 
it might be his political death-warrant at the 
election for Governor in the fall of that 
year. It did contribute very materially to 
his defeat, although it was perhaps the most 
meritorious act of his administration, one 
that which will carry his name down to pos- 
terity when almost everything else in con- 
nection with his gubernatorial term shall 
have passed into oblivion. 

This enactment, in its scope and compre- 
hensiveness, has been to the educational in- 
terests of Pennsylvania what the Constitu- 
tion has been to the United States, giving 
to our school system the energy, resources 
and generic power so much needed to ac- 
complish results. Of course, it was not per- 
fect and finished in all its details—for the 
organic structure of our school system is 
even yet incomplete, though still growing— 
but it was such an immense stride in the di- 
rection of progress that it marks, and was the 
motive power of, the most remarkable era in 
our common school history; and those who 
would turn it upside down and inside out in 
order to cure mere verbal defects, might be 
skillful in tearing to pieces, but find them- 
selves utter failures in the practical work of 
reconstruction. 

This subject opens up a wider field of dis- 
cussion than we can conveniently occupy at 
this present writing, but we may remark that 
a potential factor in the preparatory work of 
the school legislation of that year, was the 
school clerk, Hon. Henry L. Diffenbach, of 
Clinton county, a journalist of great ability 
and force and an uncompromising champion 
of the cause. He became the first Deputy 
State Superintendent under the act of 1854 
which changed the title and functions of 
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that Department clerkship, and he still lives 
to rejoice in the permanent results of the 
aggressive and progressive policy to which 
he so materially contributed. 


SEED PLANTING. 


EPRIVED of the pleasure of planting a 
tree on last Arbor Day—always a blunder 
on his own part or that of somebody else— 
but yet enthusiastic upon the subject, and 
desirous that his children might get into 
friendly familiarity with the half-hidden 
glory of vegetable life, by good fortune a 
gentleman of our personal acquaintance se- 
cured a tiny pumpkin plant. A gift it was, 
and just lifting its little fat hands out of the 
earth, rejoicing for a race. What anxieties, 
what daily inspections, what wondrous sur- 
mises the little creature was the source of! 
Day by day, delightfully recognized by the 
children, it crept on farther and farther 
through the grass, and blossoms upon blos- 
soms opened, and bee upon bee plunged 
into their yellow depths: and now at this 
writing there are over seventy (70) feet of 
vine, and one monster pumpkin already well 
ripened—material for more than a score of 
pumpkin pies—and several more are ripen- 
ing, carefully carpeted at evening against the 
threatening frost. 

How many lessons this pumpkin vine has 
taught we know not; we only know that this 
will be remembered through years to come, 
and retaught to children’s children. What 
amusement and profit withal there is in 
planting a single seed, watching and guard- 
ing it in its growth, wondering at its mys- 
terious powers of lifting out of the crude, 
crass earth such richness of beauty in form 
and color, such delicate fabrics as no hand- 
made loom ever wove, and reproducing it- 
self beneath the genial sun some thirty, 
sixty, a hundred, yea a thousand-fold. 

A wonderful thing is a seed— 

The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless, utterly true, 
Forever old, forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 


Pjant blessings and blessings will bloom! 
Plant hate, and hate will grow 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow shall bring 


The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. 


Wonld that the true seed of life, the 
Divine Word, might sink into every youth- 
ful soul, and out of the crude, crass material 
of a sin stained life, bring beauty, and 
strength, and glory forever. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT. 


‘THE wholesale destruction of our forests, 

and the necessity for replanting or other- 
wise encouraging the re-foresting of waste 
lands, are pressing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people. Far-sighted men 
are associating themselves together with the 
purpose of organized effort to this end. They 
bring to the difficult task of arousing the 
Commonwealth in this important direction 
a very broad knowledge of the field. Among 
them are scientists, political economists, and 
philanthropists, and the State should heed 
their words of warning and advice. From 
recent issues of Philadelphia newspapers we 
take the following notices of such a meeting 
of public-spirited citizens. The first is from 
the Ledger, the second from the Zimes. 


A meeting is to be held this evening, at the 
Hall of the Historical Society, Thirteenth and 
Locust streets, to discuss the question of protect- 
ing and increasing our trees. Among the 
speakers to-night, Professor Rothrock, the well- 
known botanist, and Dr. Akers have expressed 
their opinions, as scientific experts, that here in 
Pennsylvania organized effort ought to be made 
to guard against the destruction of what remains 
of our forests. The General Government has 
legislated with some success in order to secure 
the planting of trees in the Western plains, and 
many States and Territories in that region have 
seconded these efforts. In the East, however, 
men have been too busy with their daily press- 
ing needs to make much of an effort to guard 
against further destruction. 

It is not only the economical question of the 
loss of our supply of timber, but it is a matter in 
which the health and comfort of our population, 
and many of their industries, are largely con- 
cerned. Prof. J. P. Lesley, Pennsylvania State 
Geologist, has pointed out the baneful effects of 
cutting down the trees in different sections of 
this country, as well as on other continents, and 
is an earnest advocate for some method of re- 
pairing our old neglect and guarding against the 
evil in the future. Regions that were once rich 
and fruitful have become waste and unwhole- 
some, just because stretches of forest wood and 
grove that retained the moisture were destroyed. 
Abroad, fertilizing forestry has become ascience. 
Germany sets an example of a country with a 
large force of men, scientifically trained in the 
care of their trees and in keeping up the supply 
for the future. 

Our wealth of timber and our abundant facil- 
ities for getting it to market have both heen 
abused. Governor Hartranft, in repeated mes- 
sages, urged on the Legislature during his terms 
of office the necessity of taking action to pre- 
vent the reckless injury and destruction of both 
forests and streams. Unfortunately nothing has 
yet been done in the matter by the State. Now 
we have a few public-spirited men and women 
inviting the attendance of all in order to make 
to-night’s meeting the initial point for starting an 
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organized effort to secure public attention to 
the subject, and thus awakening the people and 
their representatives to what can and ought to 
be done in the way of protecting our tree sup- 
ply. Our own city furnishes an example, and 
it is but one of many like instances of the care- 
lessness which has cost us the delight and the 
advantages of fine trees as a source of both 
health and pleasure in a great town. People 
far from being old can well remember the time 
when certain Philadelphia streets, now rather 
naked, were full of long rows of beautiful shade 
trees, where what remain are few and far be- 
tween. The success of the Park authorities 
with their trees shows what can be done by in- 
telligent experts; and all around the city pri- 
vate owners have gone to work to repair the de- 
struction of the old farmers who grudged the 
space occupied by a few old forest trees. To- 
night's meeting ought to be well attended, as an 
expression of acknowledgment to those who 
have organized it, and as an opportunity of 
joining in a public demonstration in support of 
a public-spirited enterprise, in which there can 
be no selfish interest, and to which every man 
and woman can give approval. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS. 


The meeting held last evening at the His- 
torical Society's hall for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the subject of forestry and arousing public 
interest in it ought to be the point of departure 
for an organized movement for the restoration 
and the preservation of the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania. No other Eastern State was originally 
richer in timber than Pennsylvania, and her 
lumber trade has brought many thousands of 
dollars into her banks and given employment 
to multitudes of her citizens. It is quite time 
that some effort was made to check the progress 
of forest exhaustion for protection against com- 
mercial decay, as well as the disasters of drought, 
flood and malarial trouble that follow the bak- 
ing of the soil and the decrease in volume of 
the streams. 

The once vast hemlock forests of Wayne 
county, where more leather was tanned fifteen 
years ago than in any other county in the 
United States, are just about exhausted, and it 
is said that the last log that will ever be run 
down the stream from Wayne county’s forests 
to the mills came down last week. The lum- 
bermen who got rich on Wayne county hem- 
lock in past years are now denuding the hills 
of Elk, Forest and other counties farther west 
in the same way, and it is only a question of 
time when they too will be exhausted, unless 
measures are taken for their renewal. 

There is no reason why the forests of Wayne 
county or any other county should be said to 
be “‘ permanently” exhausted, any more than 
there is for regarding a wheat field or an 
orchard as permanently exhausted when one 
year's crop is gathered. The farmer plants 
more wheat, and the fruit-grower sets out more 
trees in the place of those that have died or 
ceased to bear. It is time that timber was 
looked upon as a crop, capable of indefinite 
renewal, instead of being treated as if it were 
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a mineral deposit, which would be gone for 
all time when nature's original bounty was ex- 
hausted. 

Owners of timber lands which are under- 
going exhaustion could continue this source of 
income indefinitely by planting new trees as 
the old ones are cut down from time to time. 
Other land-holders, by a judicious selection of 
the kinds of timber to be cultivated, can in this 
way make an investment that is reasonably 
sure to yield them a handsome return in their 
old age. It is to be hoped that science and 
practical experience will unite in the thorough 
investigation of the subject of forestry renewal, 
and that some well-digested plan for its en- 
couragement on a large scale will result before 
Pennsylvania's natural lumber supply is ex- 
hausted. 


- ~~ — 


ARBOR DAY WORK. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
‘THE net results of Arbor Day work in 
Pennsylvania are highly encouraging. 
It is missionary effort of no mean import- 
ance that results in pleasanter surroundings 
for the schools, where so many of the chil- 
dren of the State spend a large part of their 
earlier years. ‘The necessity -for this work 
is very apparent from the reports of the 
local school officers. It has been much too 
long delayed. Let us make amends for 
negligence, especially in the matter of 
unfenced, inadequate, and _ unattractive 
grounds. The following extracts from the 
local reports of Superintendents, to which 
reference has just been made, tell their own 
story. We know of nothing in this connec- 
tion more timely, or of greater practical in- 
terest to the reader. 

ApDAMS.—Co. Supt. Sheely says: Within a 
year or two the spacious grounds embraced in 
the school property at New Oxford have been 
greatly improved by grading, paving and fenc- 
ing, as also by tree-planting. 

ALLEGHENY.—Co. Supt. Johnson: Arbor Day 
was observed in several districts, and may re- 
sult in awakening a general demand for more 
suitable and more beautiful school grounds. 

ARMSTRONG.—Co,. Supt. Stockdill: A few 
grounds have nice trees planted in them; this 
is the way all of them should be. 

BEDFORD.—Co. Supt. Cessna: The grounds 
have undergone some improvement in fencing 
and tree-planting; but in a general way they 
are neglected. 

BERKS.—Co. Supt. Keck: Although nearly 
all our schools are closed when the Spring Ar- 
bor Day occurs, yet 1 am safe in saying that 
trees, shrubbery, etc., have been planted at two- 
thirds of our school-houses. One trouble we 
have to contend with is the fact that very few of 
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our school grounds are enclosed by fences, and 
consequently, the young trees planted are often 
destroyed; yet we feel greatly encouraged by 
the work thus far done. 

BRADFORD.—Co, Supt. Ryan: As Arbor 
Day appointed by the Department in April and 
October, could not be observed, owing to many 
schools not beginning until May Ist and De- 
cember Ist, at request of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, a special Arbor Day was appointed, and 
extensively observed, a few schools only fail- 
ing to plant several trees. 

CAMBRIA.—Co. Supt. Strayer: A number of 
trees have been planted in borough school 
properties. 

CAMERON.—Co. Supt. Pearsall: Trees were 
planted in a number of our school grounds on 
the Arbor Days of the past year, and are now 
in foliage. There are several school grounds 
in which trees of the original forest were wisely 
allowed to grow when the ground was cleared 
for the school. Only a few grounds are wholly 
without trees. Arbor Day has already hada 
beneficent influence, and we believe the day is 
not far distant when all school grounds in the 
county will be adorned with trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 

CENTRE.—Co. Supt. Wolf: In a number of 
places the grounds have been enclosed and 
trees planted; in some localities where they did 
not succeed in securing fences, teachers and 
pupils set out trees and otherwise improved the 
grounds. We might add here that, in the early 
days of the superintendency, and even before, 
some of our schools were neatly fenced and 
trees were planted. Unfortunately these were 
afterwards neglected, though a few houses enjoy 
the grateful shade provided by the happy fore- 
thought of these anticipators of our present 
Arbor Day. 

CLEARFIELD.—Co. Supt. Savage: Last year 
considerable interest was awakened by the Ar- 
bor Day movement. Over three hundred fine 
trees were planted and named amid inspiring 
exercises. The day was celebrated at Houtz- 
dale, Woodward, Burnside and Goshen, with 
as much pomp and ceremony as usually com- 
memorates the birth of American liberty, or re- 
kindles the camp-fire of ‘‘the boys in blue.’ 
Owing to the frigid condition of things, we were 
granted a special Arbor Day, and all our work 
was done upon that day. Houses were papered, 
walls decorated with pictures and evergreens, 
and every means contributed to make the rooms 
cheerful and inviting. 

CLINTON.—Co. Supt. McCloskey: The play- 
grounds, shade trees and other improvements 
that have a tendency to make the school house 
and its surroundings pleasing and attractive, 
receive but little attention. I have urged upon 
directors the necessity of improving grounds 
and planting trees, but I believe Renovo and 
Westport are the only districts that observed 
Arbor Day with appropriate exercises. 

COLUMBIA.—Co. Supt. Grimes. About four 
hundred trees were planted last year in this 
county, in consequence of the appointment of 
Arbor Day. Quite a number of the schools had 
public exercises, and were honored with the 
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presence of many of the patrons. But many of 
the trees are unprotected. The grounds should 
be fenced, or the trees boxed, so that they be 
properly protected. ; 

CraAwForD.—Co. Supt. Sturdevant: It is 
gratifying to be able to report that the school- 
grounds in a large number of districts are being 
planted with shade trees and ornamental shrub- 
bery. Directors, teachers, pupils and patrons 
are alike interested, and they give freely of their 
time and labor to this cause. It is safe to pre- 
dict that in a few years no school-grounds will 
be found in this county which are not planted 
with shade and ornamental trees. 

CUMBERLAND.—Co. Supt. Shearer: We heart- 
ily accord with the views of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in recommending and in- 
troducing the general observance of an Arbor 
Day by the children of the public schools. The 
judicious planting of choice trees and shrubbery 
about the school premises, and the planting of 
valuable fruit and ornamental trees in the 
grounds attached to their homes, are habits 
worthy of the commendation and encourage- 
ment of all educators. Our rural schools hav- 
ing closed April 1st, only the borough schools 
could properly utilize April 16th. Special efforts 
were made to arouse the enthusiasm of directors, 
patrons, teachers and pupils, on the approach 
of October 29th. Asa result, one hundred and 
ten districts commemorated the day, their record 
varying from the planting of a single tree to the 
placing of forty-seven, as accomplished by the 
banner district in the county—Brindle’s School, 
Monroe township, W. S. Jacobs, teacher. 

DauPpHIN.—Co. Supt. McNeal: The condi- 
tion of our school-grounds has been greatly im- 
proved since my last report, which is due mainly 
to the establishment of Arbor Day. The gen- 
eral Arbor Day fixed by the Governor, and the 
School Arbor Day named by Superintendent 
Higbee, were both generally observed. All the 
towns and many of the country districts have 
planted trees, and in other ways improved and 
beautified their school-yards. The directors 
should fence all lots not already enclosed, so as 
to protect trees and shrubbery that have been 
planted, and encourage teachers and pupils to 
beautify the grounds. 

FAYETTE.—Co. Supt. Ritenour: As a rule, 
directors exercise too little care in selecting and 
improving school-grounds. Outside of the larger 
boroughs comparatively nothing has been done 
in the way of grading, fencing and ornament- 
ing school premises. Very few of our grounds 
are even fenced. We regret that directors man- 
ifest so little interest in this matter, and hope 
they will awaken to its importance. The sooner 
people realize and appreciate the importance of 
pleasant and attractive school-houses, with suit- 
able surroundings for their children, the better 
it will be for them. 

Forest.—Co. Supt. Hillard: Not very much 
has been done lately to improve grounds. The 
citizens of East Hickory expended in labor, 
probably one hundred dollars, in improving 
their school-grounds. It wasa free gift—a labor 
of love. The Watson School, in Howe, is the 
only one where Arbor Day was observed. Last 
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October, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Kuhns, assisted 
by the teacher, Mrs. De Lacy, and the school, 
planted thirteen fine maples. 

FRANKLIN.—Co. Supt. Disert: Arbor Day 
was not as generally observed as could have 
been desired. A number of districts planted 
trees, and very appropriate exercises were Lud 
by the New Franklin, Bridgeport, Mercersburg 
and Greencastle schools. It is to be hoped 
that more general interest will be manifested 
next year. We are glad that directors and 
patrons are beginning to recognize the import- 
ance of beautifying school property as a moral 
factor in the education of children. 

FuLTon.—Co. Supt. Barton: It is time that 
we paid some attention to the improvement of 
our school-grounds. There is not a school- 
house in the county that has a fence around it, 
except in McConnellsburg, and that is a very 
ragged-looking affair. School-houses and their 
surroundings largely form the basis upon which 
to estimate the advancement and prosperity of 
acommunity. There is nothing in our school 
affairs that deserves more active consideration. 

GREENE.—Co. Supt. Herrington: Too little 
attention is paid to the selection of ample and 
pleasant school-grounds. The desire for athletic 
sport is one natural to every healthy boy, and 
to provide no suitable place or opportunity 
for these exercises, in the selection of school 
sites, is to offer a premium for trespassing upon 
farms or the public highway. No school-house 
should be provided with less than one acre of 
ground, substantially and neatly fenced, and 
selected with reference to health and favorable 
for the planting of shrubs, trees, etc. 

HUNTINGDON.—Co, Supt. Brumbaugh: Ar- 
bor Day was well observed in our county, more 
than one thousand trees and shrubs were planted 
on the school-grounds. There is much yet to 
be done in this work, but it will remain undone 
until directors fence and grade the grounds, and 
in some cases, enlarge them. It is to be hoped 
that not forty, but two hundred, school-grounds 
will next year be suitably improved. 

JUNIATA.—Co. Supt. Auman: Very little has 
been done toward improving the school-grounds. 
Some trees were planted in several districts on 
Arbor Day. Every school site should be cleared 
of all rubbish, enclosed with a neat fence, and 
made comfortable for the plays of children. 

LACKAWANNA.—Co, Supt. Davis: The im- 
provement of school-grounds has not been 
great. Lackawanna township leads all others 
in the number of shade trees planted. Seven 
of the nine school buildings are surrounded by 
an abundance of shade trees, and most of the 
grounds are fenced. The grounds have been 
improved and shade trees planted in Old 
Forge, Dickson City, Olyphant, Jermyn, and 
Blakely. Over one hundred of our school- 
houses are unfenced and innocent of shade trees. 

LANCASTER.—Co. Supt. Brecht: Arbor Day 
has, upon the whole, been favorably received, 
and the opportunity it offers fairly appreciated 
by our people. Since its introduction, four 
thousand trees have added their sylvan beauty 
to our school-grounds. The principal portion 
of this number were planted upon the “ Fall 
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Arbor Day” specified by the State Superin- 
tendent. In town and country, the transplant- 
ing was made an occasion of song and exercises 
appropriate to the work in hand. An encourag- 
ing feature in the observance of the day has 
been the great care exercised in the arrange- 
ment, setting-out, and protection of the trees, 
establishing the wholesome truth that the cause 
shall continue to live in our midst, and not die 
with the occasion. Perhaps the most direct 
result of the planting is the enclosing, and in 
some cases the enlarging of the school-grounds. 
Besides aiding in bringing the community into 
closer relation with the life of the school in 
point of support and friendly assistance, Arbor 
Day certainly has created a positive sentiment 
in favor of improving and beautifying our 
school grounds. 

LAWRENCE.—Co. Supt. Sherrard: While it 
is a source of gratification that the directors are 
building good, substantial and comfortable 
school-houses, yet it is to be regretted that they 
neglect the surroundings as they do. Compar- 
atively few of the grounds are fenced, and less 
are planted with shade trees. However, the 
matter is being discussed, and it is to be hoped 
that something may soon be accomplished in 
that direction. 

LEHIGH.—Co. Supt. Knauss: On two occa- 
sions during last year, we made special effort 
to do justice to Arbor Day, and hundreds of 
trees were planted cn school-grounds, and 
many more at the homes of the pupils; but we 
learned with sorrow that merely planting trees is 
not sufficient—they require care and protection 
afterwards. Many of the grounds not being 
fenced, some of the trees were suffered to be 
injured. Let directors, teachers, pupils, and 
citizens generally unite and ornament their 
school-grounds with suitable shade trees, and 
with proper care and attention, our school- 
grounds can be made the most beautiful places 
in every district. 

LUZERNE.—Co. Supt. Coughlin: Arbor Day 
was generally observed where the schools were 
in operation at the time. Two hundred and 
four schools took part in appropriate exercises. 
In the districts where the grounds were already 
improved, the exercises were of a literary char- 
acter. At other places the grounds were cleared 
off, trees planted, shrubs and flowers set out, 
and exercises relating to forestry and home 
decoration completed the work of the day. 
Nearly one thousand trees were planted by the 
children, and great interest was manifested 
upon the part of all. I believe much good will 
grow out of the continuance of Arbor Day and 
its accompanying teachings. 

LycomMinG.—Co. Supt. Lose: With regard to 
grounds and out-buildings, our directors are 
culpably negligent. Only thirty-four schools in 
the county can be marked as having suitably 
improved grounds. Most of the grounds are of 
sufficient size, and have been planted with trees, 
but nearly all are unfenced. 

MERCER.—Co. Supt. McCleery: Houses are 
generally well-located; many of them are beau- 
tifully situated. With few exceptions, the grounds 
are large enough, but as a rule, are not suitably 
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improved. Some activity has been displayed 
in tree-planting. More success wouid have ac- 
companied our efforts in this direction had 
Arbor Day occurred when the country schools 
were in session. 

MIFFLIN.—Co. Supt. Owens: Many of the 
teachers, with their pupils, and in some instances 
the patrons of the schools, caught the inspiration 
infused by the Arbor Day proclamations issued 
by Governor Pattison ard Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
and have done much toward beautifying the 
grounds and school buildings. Grounds have 
been enclosed, a large number of shade and 
ornamental trees have been planted, the walls 
of the school-rooms papered and decorated, 
thus surrounding the pupils with an air of home 
comfort and refinement that cannot fail to pro- 
duce good effects in the formation of character. 

MONROE.—Co. Supt. Dinsmore: Arbor Day, 
as such, has not been regularly observed in 
this county, principally because it comes too 
early for this mountainous region; as our term 
is for but five months, nearly all of the schools 
are closed. This year, however, there was quite 
a large number of trees planted, and it will not 
be many years before every school-house, not 
already provided (as many now are by native 
forest trees), will be surrounded by shade trees, 
set out by willing hands. 

MONTGOMERY.—Co. Supt. Hoffecker: The 
grounds are mostly well-shaded, and Arbor 
Day is adding to our collection of trees and 
shrubbery. In Springfield township the presi- 
dent of the School Board, aided by the teachers 
and pupils of Flourtown School, planted about 
twenty trees. Conshohocken also had Arbor 
Day exercises and planted fourteen trees. Many 
other districts observed the day. 

MontTour.—Co. Supt. Ream: Spring Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed by the schools 
of Danville. Exercises were held in three of 
the wards, and a number of trees planted on the 
school-grounds, by the pupils. In a number of 
rural districts, the directors and citizens turned 
outand plantedtrees. The total number reported 
as having been planted upon school-grounds and 
elsewhere in the county was nine hundred and 
twenty-one. These, together with those not 
reported, would aggregate about fifteen hundred 
or two thousand. 

PeRRY.—Co. Supt. Aumiller: Arbor Day, 
last fall, was most faithfully observed. I is- 
sued a circular to every teacher and director 
urging the observance of this day, also request- 
ing a report from every teacher. The results 
were most satisfactory. I cannot tell the exact 
number of trees planted, but there were few 
schools that did not plant some. Poets, gen- 
erals and statesmen will have their memories 
perpetuated by trees bearing their respective 
names. Not less than a dozen were named in 
honor of the State Superintendent, while the 
County Superintendents, from the present in- 
cumbent back to Rev. A. R. Height, were not 
forgotten. 

PotTTER.—Co. Supt. Anna Buckbee: Arbor 
Day, I fear, has not been so generally observed 
here as in counties farther south. The chief 
reasons are that the day is too early for us and 
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our schools are not generally open, there hav- | ent results, as the grounds were not fenced, and, 


ing been but eighteen in session last Spring on 
the day appointed ; consequently, people do not 
take so much interest in the subject as they 
would were there an active teacher in the 
neighborhood to take the lead ; yet a beginning 
was made and trees planted at suitable times. 
We trust much more may be done in the future. 
The districts that did most in this direction are 
Portage, Stewardson, Clara, Sweden, Ulysses, 
Hebron, Summit, and Keating. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Co. Supt. Weiss: In connec- 
tion with the matter of houses, it is proper to 
state that many of the teachers improve the 
appearance of their rooms by adorning the walls 
with pictures and mottoes, and by the addition 
of flowering plants. The school-grounds have 
also been much beautified by planting shade 
trees. Arbor Day is being pretty generally ob- 
served. At Girardville, Port Carbon, Tremont, 
and elsewhere, appropriate exercises, partici- 
pated in by the schools and citizens, marked 
the day. 

SomERseT.—Co. Supt. Weller: Ours being 
a mountainous county and generally well sup- 
plied with timber, the people are slow to observe 
Arbor Day, yet the first year of its observance, 
several hundred trees were planted by those 
connected with school-work, the greatest num- 
ber being planted upon the school-grounds of 
Somerset borough. The trees planted by the 
direction of this school board being different 
varieties of ornamental trees, it is only a ques- 
tion of time for these grounds to become the 
handsomest in the county. 

SULLIVAN.—Co. Supt. Little: Very little has 
been done toward improving school-grounds. 
Some shade trees have been planted by the 
pupils, on Arbor Day and at other times, but so far 
as I know, nothing has been done by directors. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Co. Supt. James: Forty 
teachers report trees planted, and, in many 
cases, other improvements made about school- 
grounds last Arbor Day. If teachers and di- 
rectors will but continue the energy manifested 
the present year, 1890 will see the school- 
grounds of the county with margins of beautiful 
maples and evergreens instead of brier hedges 
or heaps of rubbish. There has been no greater 


opportunity, moreover, in the school history of 


the county for elevating the moral tone and 


“life ideal’’ of the children than this work of 


planting and protecting trees and shrubbery 
upon public property. The educational value 
of the work is of the highest order, well repay- 
ing the trouble and expense incurred, if no other 
benefit resulted from it. 

T10Ga.—Co. Supt. Cass: There has been 
much attention given to the matter of ornamen- 
tation. Many trees have been planted, and 
very few rooms are devoid of pictures, ever- 
greens, flowers, or plants to make them pleasant 
and homelike. I would extend an invitation to 
those teachers who have made no effort in this 
direction to visit those rooms which have been 
made pleasant, and witness the contrast. 

Wayne.—Co, Supt. Kennedy: Many trees 
were planted in front of school-houses by teach- 
ers and pupils, but in some cases with indiffer- 
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in consequence the trees were not protected. 

WESTMORELAND.—Co., Supt. Hugus: Very 
little attention has been paid to the fencing and 
grading of school-grounds. This subject has 
been brought frequently before the minds of 
the patrons of the schools, but with little effect. 
At the beginning of the next school term, an- 
other effort will be made in this direction. A 
letter having special reference to the care of the 
school-grounds and the planting of trees thereon, 
will be sent to each teacher and school. We 
trust that we may be able to report progress in 
this direction also. 

WyYomInG.—Co. Supt. Keeler: A large num- 
ber of the school-grounds have been improved. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Sarah A. Stark- 
weather: Arbor Day received due notice, but 
as our borough and grounds are in no way defi- 
cient in shade, the planting was confined to vines 
and roses where suitable for ornamental growth. 

BETHLEHEM. — Supt. Desh: Arbor Days 
were duly observed in Bethlehem. Although 
our borough is noted for being as lovely a town 
and as well shaded as any found in the State, 
yet we were determined not to let the occasions 
pass by without some exercises calculated to 
draw the attention of the pupils to the cause 
and object of Arbor Day, and to cultivate a love 
in them for the beautiful in nature. Exercises 
suitable to the occasion were held in the schools, 
consisting of songs, such as ‘‘ The Maple Tree,”’ 
‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and ‘‘Swinging 
‘neath the Old Apple Tree,”’ etc., declamations, 
recitations, and talks concerning the object of 
the day. Where it was not practicable to plant 
trees in the yard, pupils were encouraged to 
pliant seeds and plants in boxes and pots filled 
with soil for the purpose, which afterwards oc- 
cupied the window-sills in the school-rooms, 
where they were watched and cared for by 
teacher and pupils, and many a practical object 
lesson drawn from their growth. 

BrISTOL.—Supt. Lillie S. Booz: The grounds 
are ornamented with flowers. All are well 
shaded. 

CARBONDALE City. — Supt. Forbes: All 
our grounds need to be fenced and otherwise 
improved, and all our out-buildings thoroughly 
renovated, enlarged, and furnished with modern 
improvements. In department No. 1 Arbor 
Day was duly observed by tree planting and 
other appropriate exercises. 

New CasTLe.—Supt. Aiken: Over thirty 
maple trees were planted on the school-grounds 
by the teachers and pupils. Arbor Day was 
observed at all the buildings with appropriate 
exercises. A commendable spirit was mani- 
fested in all the schools in this exercise. 

SHAMOKIN, — Supt. Harpel: Arbor Days 
were appropriately observed. ‘The first of these 
days was one of special interest—a day ever to 
be remembered by our boys and girls. On 
that occasion, the schools of the various build- 
ings vied with one another in the preparation of 
attractive and pleasing exercises. Beautiful 
Norway maples were planted by each school 
and dedicated to the memory of some of our 
great authors, statesmen, and educators. 
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NOTES FROM HISTORY CLASS—XI. 


E find in our note-book a number of 
\ items relating to the introduction of 
railroads into the United States, which will 
be of interest to the history class. 

One of the first cares of the several State 
governments, after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, was to establish ready means of 
communication with the unsettled West. 
From time to time examinations of the 
courses of the Schuylkill, the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, the Juniata, and their tributa- 
ries were made under authority granted by 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania, and 
reports were submitted. Similar explora- 
tions were made by the States of New York, 
Maryland and the Carolinas. All of these 
investigations had in view the construction 
of water communication by slack water and 
canal—the waters of the East and those of 
the West to be connected by means of 
roads over the Allegheny mountains. As 
steam power had not then been applied to 
locomotive purposes, these connecting roads 
were merely turnpikes, and the desideratum 
was to find the shortest possible portage 
dividing the streams that could be utilized. 

Pennsylvania was the first State to begin 
these improvements. Albert Gallatin, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a report to 
the Senate of the United States, in 1807, 
says: ‘* The Lancaster road, the first exten- 
sive turnpike that was completed in the 
United States—it was chartered in 1792—is 
the first link of the great western communi- 
cation from Philadelphia. . . The State of 
Pennsylvania has also incorporated two com- 
panies in order to extend this road by two 
different routes as far as Pittsburgh, on the 
Ohio; the southern route, following the 
main post-road, passes by Bedford and Som- 
erset, the northern route, by Huntingdon 
and Frankstown.’’ Both of these roads 
were subsequently completed. In the same 
report Mr. Gallatin says that the State of 
New York had then a capital of $1,800,000 
invested in completed turnpikes, and that the 
construction of three thousand miles more 
was authorized in that Commonwealth. 

In the construction of canals the way was 
led by New York, the Erie canal being com- 
pleted in 1825. Pennsylvania was, however, 
not far behind. In fact this State is fairly en- 
titled to precedence in the commencement 
of this class of internal improvements, the 
Union canal, through the Lebanon Valley, 
connecting the Schuylkill with the Susque- 
hanna, having been incorporated in 1791, 
although it was not completed until 1827 
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This canal was intended as a part of a sys- 
tem to run to the Lakes, but the plan was 
finally abandoned. 

The subject of internal improvements 
early engaged the attention of the general 
government. When the State of Ohio was 
admitted into the Union, in 1802, there 
were very few roads there and the federal 
government was the chief proprietor of the 
land. It was agreed, therefore, that two 
per cent. of the proceeds of the land sold 
should be applied to the making of a road 
leading to the State. The same condition 
was made when Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri were admitted. The Cumberland 
road, which resulted from this action of 
Congress, was a magnificent turnpike, built 
in the very best style of macadamized roads, 
beginning at the city of Washington and ex- 
tending eventually to St. Louis. It passed 
through Rockville, Frederick, Hagerstown 
and Cumberland, in Maryland; Union- 
town and Washington, in Pennsylvania; 
Wheeling, in Virginia, crossing the Ohio at 
that point ; Columbus, in Ohio; Indianap- 
olis and Terre Haute, in Indiana, and Van- 
dalia, in Illinois, the former capital of that 
state. The influence of this road was very 
great. Villages and towns sprang up along 
its course. Travelers were conveyed over it 
in four-horse coaches, which carried from 
six to nine passengers with their baggage ; 
and as Jate as 1850 it continued to be a great 
thoroughfare between the East and West. 

In the meantime a new kind of road 
had been successfully introduced into the 
country, which was destined to super- 
sede almost entirely the turnpike and the 
canal. Railroads, or tramways, as they 
were at first called, were first employed 
late in the last century, at the collieries in 
England and Wales, for the transportation 
ot coal from the mines to the point of ship- 
ment. In 1825 the first railroad for the 
conveyance of passengers was established. 
It was the Stockton and Darlington road, 
was thirty-seven miles long, and consisted 
of a single track with sidings. The coaches 
employed upon it carried six passengers in- 
side and twenty outside. Each carriage 
was drawn by one horse, and the speed was 
ten miles an hour. In 1826 the English 
Parliament authorized the construction of a 
railroad between Liverpool and Manchester. 
As the time of the completion of this road 
drew near, the question of the motive power 
to be used became an important one for the 
directors to decide. 

Steam locomotives were already in use at 
the collieries in Northumberland and at 
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Myrthr Tydvale, but the practicability of this 
motive power for general passenger and 
freight service was still an open question. 
A prize of £500 was accordingly offered 
for a locomotive which should perform the 
most satisfactorily, subject to the following 
conditions: It should consume its own 
smoke, should draw three times its own 
weight at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
should not weigh more than four and a half 
tons, and should not cost more than /'550. 
A trial of competing engines was made in 
October, 1829. Three were entered for the 
trial, and the prize was awarded to the 
Rocket, built by George Stephenson, which 
was a little under the specified weight and 
ran with an average speed of fourteen miles 
an hour, drawing a freight of seventeen tons. 
Under some conditions it more than doubled 
that speed. In September of the following 
year, the road was formally opened and the 
locomotive engine entered upon its useful 
and wonderful career. 

The subject of railroads had already for 
some years been agitated in the United 
States, and, indeed, at the time of the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester road 
there were several short railroads in success- 
ful operation in this country and others 
were projected. As early as 1816, when the 
construction of the Erie canal was under dis- 
cussion in the New York legislature, Colonel 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, proposed in 
place of a canal to build a railroad, the mo- 
tive power to be furnished by horses, but 
the project was generally ridiculed as ex- 
pensive and visionary. In the previous 
year Stevens had obtained from the‘legisla- 
ture of New Jersey a charter incorporating 
‘*The New Jersey Railroad Company,’ 
granting it authority to build arailroad from 
Trenton to New Brunswick, which, however. 
was never built. But in 1820 he built at 
Hoboken a short road for experimental pur- 
poses. Three years later—in 1823—this 
indefatigable experimenter and ‘‘visionary,”’ 
who expended a fortune in experiments upon 
steamboats and railroads, applied success- 
fully to the legislature of Pennsylvania for a 
charter authorizing the construction of a 
railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia. 
Among the corporators named were Horace 
Binney and Stephen Girard. But it does 
not appear that any serious effort was made 
to build a road under the authority thus ob- 
tained. 

The first railroad built in the United 
States for actual use was at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts ; it extended from the granite quar- 
ries to the Neponset river, a distance of 








three miles. This short road was completed 
in 1827. In the same year a gravity road, 
which with its connections was 13 miles in 
length, was completed at Mauch Chunk. 
During the year 1828 several railroads were 
begun. Among them were that of the Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company, extend- 
ing from the mines to the termination of 
their canal at Honesdale, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the first stone of which structure 
was laid on the 4th of July of that year 
by Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Upon 
the former of these roads it is claimed that 
the locomotive was for the first time used in 
this country. The engine was the ‘‘ Stour- 
bridge Lion,’’ imported from England. It 
was run experimentally over a portion of the 
road by Horatio Allen, in August, 1829, 
three months before the famous trial of en- 
gines on the Liverpool and Manchester 
road. It proved, however, to be too heavy 
for the track, and it was therefore con- 
demned to be dismantled of its wheels and 
to serve as a stationary engine. ‘The first 
American locomotive was built at New 
York, in 1829, for the Charleston and Ham- 
burg railroad, in South Carolina. It was a 
small four-wheeled engine with an upright 
boiler, in which were water-flues closed at 
the bottom, the fires circling around them. 
This engine, known as the ‘‘Best Friend,’’ 
was put upon the track late in the summer 
of 1830 and began running regularly in the 
following January. It worked satisfactory 
for about two years, when it exploded ; but 
as the machinery was uninjured, it was re- 
built with a tubular boiler. Upon this road, 
in 1831, was first employed the four-wheeled 
truck for locomotives and long cars, the in- 
vention of Mr. Horatio Allen. The second 
railroad in the United States to employ 
steam was the Hudson and Mohawk, now a 
part of the New York Central, which was 
opened in 1831. ‘The engines for this road 
were built at the Novelty Iron Works, in 
New York. 

The first section of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, a length of £3 miles, from Balti- 
more to Ellicott’s Mills, was opened to the 
public with horse-cars in May, 1830. A 
small engine, built in Baltimore by Peter 
Cooper, was run on this road in the same 
year, but it seems not to have been altogether 
satisfactory in its performance. Steam was 
not regularly used on this road until 1834. 

In the month of April, 1834, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was opened from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia. A sketch of the early his- 
tory of this road will be given in a subse- 
quent article. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


th Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 

Institutes will be held this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several 
counties named, which with one or two excep- 
tions of counties that have not yet reported to 
the Department of Public Instruction—includes 
the entire list of these conventions. The new 
law in reference to attendance at Institutes 
authorizes and requires payment of teachers at 
a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any School District. 


. September 5. 
. September 26, 
. October 3. 


Warren. .. 
Cambria . . 
Greene. .. 


. Sugar Grove 
. Ebensburg 
. Waynesburg . 


Berks .. . . Reading . . . October to. 
Potter Coudersport . . October ro. 
Cameron . . . Driftwood . . October 17. 
McKean . Smethport . October 17. 
Tioga . Wellsboro’ . . October 17. 
Allegheny . Pittsburgh. . . October 24. 
Susquehanna . Montrose . . October 24. 
Washington . . Washington . . October 24. 
Adams. . Gettysburg . October 31. 
Bucks . Doylestown . . October 31. 
Erie . . Waterford . October 31. 
Chester. . . West Chester . October 31. 
Dauphin . Harrisburg . . October 31. 
Delaware . . Media-. . . . October 31. 
Montgomery . Norristown . . October 31. 


Lancaster. . . Lancaster. . November 14. 
Lawrence . . New Castle. . November 14. 
Lebanon . . . Lebanon . . . November 14. 


Northampton . Easton . . November 14. 
Lehigh . Allentown . . November 21. 
Mifflin . Lewistown . . November 21. 


Perry. . New Bloomfield. November 21. 
Elk . . Ridgway . . . November 28. 
Franklin . Chambersburg . November 28. 
Huntingdon. . Huntingdon. . November 28. 
Bedford . Bedford . . . December 5. 
Carbon . . Mauch Chunk . December 5. 


Cumberland . 
Juniata. . 


. Carlisle . . December 5. 
. Mifflintown . . December 12. 


Armstrong . . Kittanning . . December 1g. 
Clinton . -. Lock Haven . December Ig. 
Indiana. . . . Indiana . . . December Ig. 
Lackawanna _ . Scranton . December 19. 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre . December 19. 
NorthumberlandSunbury . . December Ig. 
Pike. .... . Milford. . . December Ig. 
Schuylkill . Shenandoah. . December Ig. 


Union . . . . Lewisburg . . December 1g. 
Beaver . . Beaver. . . . December 26. 
Blair. . . . . Hollidaysburg . December 26. 
Bradford . . . Towanda. . December 26. 
Butler . . . . Butler . . . . December 26. 
Centre . . . . Bellefonte. . December 26. 


Clarion . . Clarion . . December 26. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . . December 26. 
Columbia - Bloomsburg . . December 26. 
Crawford . . Meadville. . . December 26. 


Fayette . . Uniontown . . December 26. 
Forest . . . . Tionesta . . . December 26. 








Fulton 
Jefferson 
Lycoming 
Mercer . 
Monroe 
Montour . 
Snyder . 
Somerset . 
Venango 


. Brookville 

. Muncy. 

. Mercer . 

. Stroudsburg . 
. Danville 

. Middleburg . 
. Somerset 

. Franklin 
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' 
t 
} 
. McConnellsburg December 26. | 
. December 26. 

. December 26. | 
. December 26. 

. December 26. 

. December 26. 
. December 26. 
. December 26. i 
. December 26. | 








Wayne . . Honesdale . December 26. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December —., | 
Wyoming . Tunkhannock . December 26, i 
York. . York. . December 26. i 
Sullivan . Forksville . January 2, 1888. | 
PERM. ANE NT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
-— ' 
' 
No, Name Post Office, County Date 
1886-87 
4194 Mar . Emerick.|Butler, . Butler . . Oct. 2¢ 
4195 Ida un” H; arley Trapp. q Montgom’ry Nov.27 
4196 J. W. [homan. . |Abbottstown . A lams Dec. 13 
4197, F. R. Coyne. . . |Minooka.. Lack’ wanna Feb 
4198/T. J. Coyne... 3 er | 
4199 Kate Burke... . eo | 
4200 Kate Rooney. . Dunmore “ § 
4201'Wm. H. Kremer. Summit . Schuylkill ‘og k 
4202| Lizzie A. Flanigan Girardville . . se a * | 
4203 Minnie E. Pierce . Carpenter . Lycoming . ale” \ 
4204/W. L. Collins. . Montoursville ‘ —_— j 
4205 G. H. Martin Doyle's Mills Juniata “ y i 
4206S. M. Turbett Port Royal. . “ : at f 
4207 J. B. Laubach . Sandy Run.. Luzerne, , “ 2 : 
4208 Will. S. Monroe Kingston. . “ (6. os 
4209'P. H. Kearney . . Avoca. : (¢. ae 
4210|D. N. Diefenbach Danville Montour .. “ 42 } 
4211'S, J. Breneman Lisburn . York Mch a5 j 
4212) J, Henry . Rasselas Elk... . |Apr. 30 | 
4213/V iola Kelts.. . Dagus Mines Ros ik es om H 
4214| Laura E. Boice . . Allegheny City. Allegheny . May 27 
4215|M. R. Williams . |Canonsburg . “6 “ 39 
4216/D. K. Cooper . . |Sharpsburg. . 30 
4217|E. B. McRoberts. |Harmarsville “* 30 
4218 Ella Taggart . . Mansfield Val . ‘ oy 
4219/ Ella J. Moore _ | Pittsburgh “ “ & I 
4220 S. A. Kiskadden . | Etna sc “ ‘* 40 i 
4221 Josie Slaigh . Sharpsburg eo ; 
4222 Mollie Gibson Wilkinsburg (om | 
4223\/Elizabeth Newell ” “30 i 
4224, Emma McElwain, Logan’s Ferry . ze ‘4 } 
4225| Lilian Everett . . |McKeesport . se ts | 
4226|Ella B. Milholland “9 os 3 j 
4227'Cora West . “ “| 30 I 
4228|M. W. Black . Newry Blair... . |June 
4229 B. K. Hall... . Mechanic sburg -|Cumberl’d,} “ 3 | 
4230 Jos. F Bixler. . , |Carlisle . " ig | 
4231|M. A. Goodhart . |Dickinson . . 3 t 
4232'Rebecca Goodhart Newville. . 3 i 
4233'T. Grove Tritt . Dickinson . ‘a 3 i 
4234'D. L. Kepner East Salem . ‘. Juniata ‘ “ 3 j 
4235 M. L. Keiser Thompsontown “ “ 3 
4230 W i. P. Kendall . |Jefferson.. . . Greene ¢ 3 
pas {t Pa ,. Hopton .. Ceylon. . ‘“ “ 3 
4238\M. Travis Dunkard , “ “ 3 
4239 ate C. Davis . Jefferson .. “ 3 
4240 Deborah Thomas. Waynesburg . , wae” 
4241|Lizzie Bair. . Kinzers . Lancaster as 3 
4242 Ida M. Lind. Lancaster : “ “ 3 
4243 M. K. McCreary Idaville . ¢ a 
4244 Bertha C. Obe rlin. Columbia . . ‘ “ 3 
4245 B. M. Weitzel . Lancaster . . ‘ “ 3 
4246|'Annie McComb. .|Hubers .. . . | $ oe 
4247,J. H. White. . Archibald . . .|Lackawanna| “ 3 
4248, A. J. Hennigan. . |Moosic. onal ‘e “ 3 
4249 M. B. Gleason Scranton... . ee " s 
4250 Lillian Cobb. . . |Milwaukie. . . “s “eo 3 
4251.C Acta Stanton. . |Olyphant “ 3 
4252 Mary J. McHale. o 2 “9 
4253\M. A. McLane . . Dunmore “ “os 
4254, John A. Hays Donegal . Westmore’d| “ 3 
4255\5. M. Crosby.. . Greensburg. . a 3 








= ~ 
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No Name. 
4256']. F. Gordon. . 
4257 5. Belle Christy 
4258 Rose B. Weaver . 
4259 Sadie Wilson .. . 
4260 C. J. Cummings 
4261 Millie penne. 
4262 C < Si tle. 





4263 M. Entz . 
yess gt M. English 
4265 W. Avery 
4266 W W. Champion 
4267 John W. King * 
4268 Kate M. Grier. . 
4269 Ida M. Channell . 
4270 M.R. Thornbury. 
4271 Mary E. Wells . . 
4272 Nelle Strickland 


M. Venie Hawkes. 
M. Jennie Wright 
Ellen E. Harris. 
Lida J. Bowman . 
lr. A. Rennard.. 
M. F. McWilliams 
W.C. Speakman. 
D. B. Linderman. 
4281 Frank Still 

4282 James S. Nease. . 
4283/D. W. Rasel .. 
4284 H. Eaton 
4285'H. C. Evans. 
4286 Sadie M. Irwin. . 
4287 Mattie Eaton 
4288 Eva K. Noble 
4289 Lulu Buffington. . 
429° Carrie E. Niblo 


4273 
4274 
4275 
427° 
4277 
4276 
+279 
oo 


4291 Mary A. Rees 
4292 Isaac L. Gehman . 
4293 C. Spickernagle 
4294 Mary E. Dern 
4295 Jennie Roberts . 
4290 5. W. Ferguson 
4297 Alice L. Dern . . 
4298 Harry T. Williams 
4299 Mazie Kline . 
4300 Mary S. McCleary 
4301 W. A. Klees. 
4302, M. J. Devaney 
4303 Thos. H. Brennan 
4304 Wesley Crone 
4305 Lizzie Whitfield . 
4300/J. R. Rothermel . 
4307/5. W. Kline . 
4308 Charles F. Sell 
43°09 Wm. D Happel . 
4210/ John D. Williams 
4311 /E. E. H. Leinbach 
4312\/Adam F. E. Grill . 
4313/F. Leonard Reber. 
4314 Harry S. Burkhart 
4315 Alice R. Smeltzer 
4316 J. C. Holloway. . 


4317 Joseph S. Hepper 
4318\A. S, Greenawald, 
4319| F. H. Wagner . 
4320 Franklin S. Stump 
4321 | Jesse F. Bechtel . 
4322/Samuel W. Seyler. 
4323 John F. Hafer . 
4324 James W. Klapp. 
4325 Laura M. Miller . 
4326 Wesley K. Loose. 
4327,Amos M. Dumn. 
4328 J. W. Rentschler . 
4329 Edwin H. Weller. 
4330). H. Fornwalt.. 
433" John A. Miller. 
4332/A. J. McGill : 

4333\ Jas. E. W alter . 
4334 E. L. McCain 
4335\|A. J. Thompson , 
4336| Lizzie Stewart . 
4337, W.G Gans. 
4338| Leo Smith. . 
4339 Ira N. McCloskey. 
4340,/T. M. Gramly . 
434A. A. Pletcher . 
4342, Z. D. Thomas. 
4343 Theo. Pletcher . 
4344 H. L. Miller. . . 
4345 Ella T. Morrison. 
4346 Lizzie M. Jackson. 


4347 Hattie V. Shutt. . 
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Post Office. 


Blairsville . 
Circleville . 
Irwin . 
Sodinesville . 
Jersey Shore. 
Muncy. d 
Loyalsockville . 
trookside . 
Roaring Branch. 
Warrensville . 


Fairfield Center. 


Oxford 
Parkesburg 
Marshallton 
Ouieed.. « « 
Cochranville . 


West Whiteland. 


Kaolin 
Phoenixville 
Devault ° 
Chester V ailey . 
WwW illowds ale,. . 
Collamer . 
Douglassville . . 
Mortonville ° 
Washington. . 
Lone Pine . 
Midway . 
Scenery Hill . 2 
W. Middletown. 
Midway . 
Coon Island 
East Bethlehem. 
Conshohocken . 
Norristown. . 
Franconia . 
Cheltenham 
Jenkintown 
Norristown 
Shoemakertown. 
Jenkintown 
Sellersville . 
Athens... 
Sharon 
Ashland . 
owatara 
Minersville . 
Jonaldson 
Tamaqua ‘ 
Mohrsville .. 
Topton : 
Colebrookdale P 
Stonersville 
Shoemakersville 
Leinbach’s . . 
Cumru.. 
Shoem: ikersville 


Cross Kill Mills 
Athol ° 
Windsor ( ‘astle ; 
Bernville. . 


Klinesville | 
Boyerstown 
Oley .. 


Centreport . . 
Birdsboro 
West Leesport . 
Fleetwood . 
Windsor Castle . 
Shanesville . 
Palmyra... . 
es « sie 
Jonestown . 

“ 


Bradford { 
Kittanning . . 
Uniontown. . 
Ohio Pyle. 
Blanchard 
Rebersburg 
Nittany 
Aaronsburg 
Howard . 

N. Clarendon 
Tidioute .. . 
Youngsville. . 


County- 


Westmore’d 
oe 
“ 
“ 
Lycoming . 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“e 
“ 
Chester 
se 
se 
“ 
“ 
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e 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


a 
Washington 
“ 


‘e 
“ 
“ 
“ 
‘e 


Montgom’ry 


“ 
“ 
se 
se 


“ 


Bucks ° 
Bradford .. 
Mercer . 
Schuylkill . 


“ 
“e 


Berks . 
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“< 
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“oe 
“ 
“ 
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“ 

se 
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“e 


McKean 
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Fayette . 
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Name 


4348| Estella Noy yes 
no ero ° 
4350\ J]. M. Cameron.. 
4351 Emma B Housel 
4352)} Wm. E. Hummel 
4353| Lheo. W. Currier. 
4354 Eleanor L. Clark 
4355| Emma C. Urian 
4356|Sadie McCoy . 
4357| Netta Campbell 
4358 E. E. Taylor. . 
Israel Nagle 


o/ Stella V. Scott. 





Post Office. 


Sugar Grove 
Stoneham 
Lander 
Lewisburg . 
Cowan.. 
Moores 
Media. 
Moores 8 
Huntingdon ‘ 


Arendtsville “ 
Abbottstown .. 
McKeesport . 


4361) ¢ 7 Nixon Harmanville . 
4362|M. Burchfield. Tarentum ° 
4363 ote M.M rris ‘ 
4364 Maggie A. Snyder. ¢ ‘ham by yersbu irg ° 
436s|Alda M. Stouffer 
4366| Minnie C. Riegner o- 
4367 H. R. Reed. . st. Thomas 
4365 Samuel V Wingert Upper Strasburg 
4369 D. C. Weller .. Waynesboro . 
4370 G. P. Duffield Fayetteyille . 
4371 John A. Rhone. . | Lurgan 
4372 A. W. Thrush Culbertson 
4373 A. McElwain Fannettsburg 
4374. Emma M. Scott Ethel Landing 
4375 Lucy Moore. Black Hawk 
4376 Elizabeth Scroggs.|Beaver. . . 
4377, Robert M. Bryan. |Hookstown 
4378| Edwir Watson.| Be aver 
379| John M. Cogley Brady’s Bend 
4380| Thomas D. King East ace 
4381'Charles P. Pomp ‘ 
4382|Rebert Willauer . |Stoc kertown ; 
4383|\J.A - ittel . ees 
43°4 Jac »b Krantz East 
4385, Thomas Ki hline . Stouts 
4386 H. W. Osterstock Sremhaashs urg 
4387 A M. Arndt. Raubsville . 
i Easton 
Petersville . 
ch ~-s Easton 
4391\ Jack K. Stouffer « 
4392 A B. Grof. |Meyersd ale 
4393\ Jennie M. Cowen |Wallaceville . 
4304 Lyda Jones Sugar Creek. 
43951. G. Smith. Cochranton 
4396' M. O. Shaughnessy Pittston j 
4397| Mary A Higg ns ie sa 
4398 Boyd Trescott Bear Creek. . 
4399 Jennie A. Walsh . Hazelton .. 
4400 Madeline Hamar . Jeansville 
4401 Jos. H. Jones Ebervale . 
4402 J. W. Hayman .. | Beach Haven 
4403| Kate F. Gillespie .| Pittston ‘ 
4404) Maggie McGinty. Wilkes-Barre 
4405| Martin Mulhall Hazleton .. 
4406 Mary A, Tennant. | Pittston 
44°07 J J Ww lfe e Muhlenberg 
4408 Cassie Mc Dade Wilkes-Barre 
4409 Ella Haselet Mechanicsburg 
4410 Charles H. Smith .| Lisburn 
4411 A. M. Lindsay . West Fairview . 
4412 M. E. Donehoo Alelgheny City 


4413 Jas. A. Noonan 


4414 \ Kunstman 
4415 Bird S. Hummell. 
4416 Ephraim Heim . 


4417 W. W. Ketchner 
4418 M. N. Cuthbert 
4419 Hester E. Mays 
4420 Mattie L. Jones 
4421 Hannah M. Jones 
4422, Maggie J. Small 
4423 Ada M. Miller . 
4424,R. J. Henderson . 
4425 M. Van Horn 


4426 Mary Murray 
4427,M. R. Hanlon 
4428 Annie R. Walst 
4429 |. M. McCormick 
4430 Virginia Evans 
4431 Jennie W. Norris 
4432 Mary E. Hogan 
44 3, Mary .. Dola 
4434 Mild: d Sheffler . 
4435 Jennie W. Hively 
4436 M. E. Fennerty. 
4437 Carrie 1. Adams 
4438 Lizzie J. Weir. 
4439 May J. Blaney . 


Mc Keansburg 
Nazareth 
Tarentum 
Warrensville 
Muncy... 
Pittsburgh 
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No.| Name. Post Office. County. ‘on 
4440 Kate C. Kessler . | Pittsburgh, . . |Allegheny . |Aug. 8 
4441 Kizzie E. Moore . “ ic ae sa af = 
4442 Mary E. Sheppard o ” oi. 
4443|Annie E. Newell . ss ort oe ae. @ 
4444\Ida Schuck... . “ oe - 1 = 3 
4445| Lizzie Kennedy. . ” . | ot a. % 
4446 Mary E. Davis. . | - ro ae 
4447|May Huston. . . | * ee, 
4448 A. E. Hershman. | « y a. 
4449\C. E. Benton . . | 65 ee a. 
4450|Clara Coldron . . ” i ed ot ee 
4451 Annie R. Loury . | 4 aed Hd a 2 
4452|\Ella Conlin... . | of wa 4 ar: BE 
4453 Emma F. Roberts. - ~ oy 2 me 
4454 Silas Frampton . . |Glen Hope .. . (Clearfield .| ‘* 30 
4455 Jennie Neff. wi,” a se 6 - ee 
4456 Nettie G. Diviney ,Allport ... . - -| “ 30 
4457\A. B. Kennerson .|Houtzdale. . . oo , a 
4458\J. A. Keener. . . |Indiana . . . .|Indiana . .| “* 31 
4459|J. Elder Peelor ..|Parkwood.. . RES 
4460\|E. L. Widdouson.|Ord. ..... ws aS 
4461S. L. Barr Se ae eS oe 
4462| Willard M. Lang .|Indiana ... . ee ee 
4463|/\Charles A. Kram .|/Milton.. .. . Northumb’d! ‘* 31 
4464|J. A. Bartholomew|Shamokin . . . | = a 


| 
4465|A. K. Erdman. . jCabel. . ... | = = ee 
4466) Jefferson Shipman.|Shamokin . . . 63 Tee 
4467|M. Lizzie Steltz..|Allentown. . ./Lehigh . .| “ 31 
4468) Margaret Sykes . | s a 6% & aap: - 
4469| William S. Erney .|Limeport.. . i ss 


4470\|Annie S. Ward . . |Pittsburgh. . . |Allegheny .| “‘ 31 
4471 May Charles... . | - >t ee we Oe 
4472\ Leila Frey. . . . |Meadville . . . |Crawford . |Sept. 2 
4473,G. A. Cleveland . ~ - ee - i 
4474\C. D. Higby. . . o Men ~ sie) 8 
4475 G.C. Thompson . |Lawrence . . . |NewCastle.| ‘‘ 12 
4476 Jennie Martin . .|Allegheny . . . | Pittsburgh. 0 
4477 Lizzie R. Dill . .|Freeburg.. . .|Snyder . .| ‘“ 20 
4478 Henry S. Stetler. |Middleburg ..| “ ae ee 
4479 M. J. Potter. . . |Selinsgrove . o aoe 
4480 John P. Hervey . |New Castle . .|Lawrence .| “ 22 
—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BeERKS—Supt. Keck: Our classes of appli- 
cants were unusually large; there were many 
more teachers than schools. There appears to 
be very little opposition to the six months’ law. 
Heidelberg changed its school term to seven 
months. Muhlenberg decided to furnish six of 
their rooms with patent furniture. Robeson 
has again built two new school-houses. 

CUMBERLAND —Supt. Beitzel : One new school- 
house has been erected in East Pennsboro, near 
Camp Hill. Improvements have been made in 
school buildings in Newton, N. Middleton, and 
S. Middleton. Hopewell, Mifflin, Frankford, N. 
and S. Middleton, Monroe and E. Pennsboro’ 
each furnish one house with latest improved 
furniture; the Newton Board furnishes its eleven 
houses with patent furniture. S. Middleton has 
adopted a course of study for its primary schools, 
to be completed and tested by an examination 
before promotion to the secondary grade. A 
number of districts have provided either physi- 
ological charts or manikins for use in the schools 
during the coming term. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The directors of 
Media have had the steam heating apparatus 
rearranged during the vacation, and have such 
a guarantee from the contracting parties that 
they feel sure the children will not suffer from 
the cold as they have done for the past three 
winters. Lower Chichester has remodeled the 
school-house at Frainer. It is now a two- 
story building, and,will afford much better ac- 
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commodations to the increased number of pupils. 
In Upper Chichester one of the schools had to 
be closed for the year just opening because of 
an insufficient number of pupils. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Three new school- 
houses are being built this season—two in Guil- 
ford and one in Lurgan. The latest improved 
furniture will be placed in these buildings. In 
the Waynesboro’ school improvements have 
been made in the way of ventilating and heating. 
The Ruttan system is being tried. The new 
laws relative to institutes and length of school- 
term are being looked upon as the proper 
thing. 

FuLTON—Supt. Peck: A County Normal was 
held at the county seat, at which a number of 
teachers were in attendance, earnestly striving 
to better fit themselves for the work of the com- 
ing winter. I notice a tendency to make the 
already low salaries of teachers still lower. 
Fourteen dollars a month seems to be the min- 
imum. A one-third property valuation in this 
county is detrimental to the interests of our 
schools. It simply makes four and one-third 
mills the limit of tax for school purposes. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Centre district has 
established a graded school at Holbrook and is 
erecting a new building for that purpose. Jef- 
ferson borough is building a fine school-house, 
which is constructed and located with good 
judgment. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: Large new houses 
have been erected in Brush Valley, Conemaugh, 
Rayne, Canoe, Green, Montgomery. These 
buildings are supplied with the best patent fur- 
niture, and everything is being done to add to 
the comfort of the pupils. The McQuown 
school in Canoe township will be graded this 
year. Although some of our people feel that 
they can scarcely afford to have six months 
school, yet in very few districts have the wages 
been lowered; in several they have been in- 
creased. The prospects at present are that our 
State Normal School will be full this winter. 
Our teachers know the great advantage of good 
training and are trying to improve the opportu- 
nity afforded by these schools. The directors 
of Washington are having a new house erected 
in the Lucas district. We believe that our 
teachers will compare favorably with those of 
other counties in the State; but many of our 
best teachers are leaving us to teach elsewhere. 
Why? Because they can get better wages be- 
yond our county limits. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Auman: At the thirteen ex- 
aminations held, 141 applicants presented them- 
selves, of whom 125 received certificates. The 
greater number of our teachers passed a very 
creditable examination. Notwithstanding the 
fact that most of the districts in this county have 
heretofore had only five months school, I hear 
very little dissatisfaction with the law increasing 
the minimum term to six months. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Sherrard: Most of our 
schools opened in the first or second week of 
September, and very many of them will be con- 
tinuous for six to eight months under the same 
teacher. Public sentiment in favor of the single 
term is gradually growing stronger. - There 
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were only four districts in the county which had 
a summer school. New Bedford has built a 
new two-room house, which is a very satisfac- 
tory structure. 

LenigH—Supt. Knauss: Heidelberg town- 
ship has torn down the remaining four of its 
old frame buildings and erected substantial 
brick houses in their stead. It can now boast 
of having rebuilt all its school-houses, nine in 
number, within seven years, and of having as 
good and comfortable school buildings as any 
other district in the county. On the 26th of 
August in response to a call issued by the 
County Superintendent, the principals of the 
town and borough schools met in the court 
house at Allentown. The object of the meet- 
ing was to discuss topics pertaining to the 
work of Principals in their connection with 
a system of graded schools. The following 
are a few of the topics presented for 
sideration: 1. The duties of the principal in 
general. 2. Course of study for graded schools. 

3. Manner of organizing the teaching forces. 
4. Gradation and promotions. 5. Higher 
branches. These topics were discussed briefly, 
all present taking an active part. This was the 
first meeting of the kind held in the county, 
and the principals were so well pleased with it, 
that they decided to meet again at the call of 
the County Superintendent. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: The following 
districts are each building a new school-house 
Luzerne borough, Hughestown, Pittston town- 
ship, Marcy township, and Parsons borough. 
West Pittson is reseating the High School. 

LycomInG—Supt. Lose: During the month 
of July, I visited all the schools open in the Pine 
Creek region. I was very much encouraged 
by the progress that this section of the county 
has been making. The houses are being sup- 
plied with patent furniture, outline maps, read 
ing charts, etc., and ‘the directors are making 
earnest efforts to secure a better class of teach- 
ers. The directors in our country districts have 
taken a very wise course in arranging the six 
months’ term. Instead of dividing it into a 
summer and winter term, they will open the 
schools about October 3d, take a week's vaca 
tion during institute meeting, and close the 
schools about April Ist. There has also been 
an agreeable surprise in the matter of teachers 
salaries, a number of districts increasing them, 
against two or three decreasing, making the 
average salary higherthis year than last. This 
year I look for the best work ever done in our 
schools. 

McKEean—Supt. Eckles: Wetmore township 
has built two new school-houses during the past 
month. Norwich township is agitating the ques- 
tion of furnishing the school books at public ex- 
pense. Foster township demanded a certifi- 
cate averaging one and one-half from all appli- 
cants for her schools. 

Monroe—Supt. Paul: The directors of Jack- 
son township have purchased new furniture for 
the school-houses. This township now has first- 
class furniture in all its houses. Pleasant Val- 


con- 


ley and Fair View Academies have been in 
session during the summer, and many of our 
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teachers have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by these institutions to prepare 
themselves better for the school-room work. 

Perry—Supt. Aumiller: I consider it fitting 
to note the death of Dr. G. W. Eppley, of Marys- 
ville. He was killed on the night of the 27th 
July by an engine on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Through his death the town of Marysville loses 
an able physician and a good citizen. But! 
mention his death because of the interest he al- 
ways took in the advancement of the public 
schools. He was for a number of years the 
moving spirit in the Marysville school board, 
and the progress made in the schools of that 
town is due, in the main, to his untiring zeal and 
progressive Spirit. He was always a friend of 
the teacher, and his open, honest heart pos- 
sessed a charm that won the love and esteem 
of all. 

SNYDER—Supt Herman: The Missionary In- 
stitute, located at Selinsgrove, under its present 
efficient management, is widening its influence, 
and the county is especially fortunate in having 
the means of intellectual training which it af- 
fords. Successful academic terms were had at 
Freeburg, Middleburg, and Adamsburg. The 
educational facilities of the county are good, and 
we confidently look for a higher grade of teach- 
ers the coming school year. The “ Free Nor- 
mal’’ conducted by the County Superintendent, 
was not held this year. There are now four 
schools in the county that have courses suit- 
able for teachers. A large per cent of teach- 
ers are preparing for their work in these schools. 
I assist in three of them, devoting my time to 
the science of teaching. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey : Evidences of edu- 
cational progress are apparent in nearly every 
district of the county. Quite a number of new 
houses have been built this summer, and the 
old line of school furniture is rapidly giving 
place to the more approved modern style. Som- 
erset borough has taken a step forward by elect- 
ing an additional teacher, thus allowing the 
principal to do general work in all the schools. 
The Board has also adopted a course of study. 
Berlin and Rockwood have also employed a 
full corps of teachers each. The local normal 
schools were well attended and did good work. 
Eighteen local normal and select schools were 
in operation within the county, some of them 
largely attended by teachers. The term ranges 
from eight to ten weeks, closing with the public 
examination of teachers, which was held during 
the month of September. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: Fox township has 
supplied each of its schools with Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary. I have held the annual 
session of the Teachers’ Normal Institute at Du- 
shore. The term was one of six weeks. The 
attendance was large and great interest mani- 
fested in the work. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: A new house is be- 
ing built in Jackson township ; Sandy Creek has 
furnished each of her six schools with outline 
maps and primary charts. The new houses in 
Siverly and Utica, to replace those burned dur- 
ing the winter, are models in every respect. 
Our schools start out this fall better equipped than 
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ever before, and we confidently look forwardto | pupils. They have also subscribed for 7he 


a very prosperous term. | Pennsylvania School Journal for the coming 
BuTLER—Supt. Mackey: The school board | year. 

has fitted up two additional rooms for school, PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: During the 

another for an office, and a fourth as a class- | summer all the school builings had been thor- 

room. The water pipes have also been ex- | oughly cleansed. All, excepting the new one, 

tended to each floor, and gas connection made | were painted inside and outside, and properly 

at all the fire-places. repaired. Miss Lizzie A. Boorse has been ap- 


MAHANOY City-—Supt. Ballantine: The school | pointed by the Board to teach, principally, 
board passed two important resolutions at its | music, drawing and elocution. 
June session. 1. They resolved to pay teachers SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our school board 
according to qualifications and no longer pay | has contracted for the erection of two brick school 
the same salary to the same grade regardless of | buildings. They are well planned, and will be 
qualifications, professional or scholastic. 2. They | completed by September 5th. 
resolved to select from the applicants for schools Soutn Easton—Supt. Shull: Thanks to our 
for the next term, those best qualified. without | directors for increasing the salaries, whereby 
regard to their previous service in our schools. | two excellent teachers, who had not been teach- 
If these resolutions are realized, we expect to | ing for sometime, were brought back to our fold. 
see, as a result, great improvement in the | The directors have also established a new school, 
schools. If they are not realized now, they will | in an excellent room furnished in the latest im 
be in the future, unless we are retrograding. The | proved style. The board has made a change 
school board has greatly improved the appear- | in arithmetics, geographies, and spellers. The 
ance of one of its buildings, by having it painted | schools have opened with an increase of 95 
on the outside, the yard graded and enclosed by | pupils. A number of repairs have been made 
an elegant iron fence, anda flag pavement laid. which add greatly to the appearance of the rooms, 


It improves both school building and neighbor- | grounds, etc. Our teachers began their work 
hood. with a degree of earnestness that has not marked 


NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: Our directors buy | the opening of previous school terms. We have 
the readers, slates and pencils used by the | organized an Institute, which meets bi-weekly. 
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iu Riverside Literature Series of Houghton, ; keenly felt by every teacher of literature, each 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, is one of the most ex- | number constituting as it were a complete text- 
cellent and useful publications for educational | book for the study of some representative work 
purposes with which we are acquainted. It isa | of some standard American author; and the 
monthly issue of classic American literature, | whole series covering enough ground to serve 
each part containing entire, with carefully pre- | as a very full and satisfactory introduction to 
pared Introductions, Notes, Historical and Bio- 


the more specific and fuller study of our litera- 


| 
graphical Sketches, some standard American | ture. For this purpose the Introductions and 
literary work, Longfellow's Evangeline, his | Notes,with Biographical and Historical Sketches 
P, & tel ’ 5S ? 
Courtship of Miles Standish, the same drama- | are especially adapted, and extremely valuable 
if j ; 
tized for use in parlor or school entertain- | to teacher and scholar. Moreover, in Number 
| 


ments, Wazttier’s Snow-Bound, and Among | 72 is given a systematic plan for the study of 
the Hills, his Mabel Martin, Maud Muller, and 
other poems, specimens of the choicest poetry 
and prose from H/o/mes, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Bayard Taylor, Benjamin Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Thoreau, while the latest part, Number 28, 
consists of four exquisite sketches about Birds 
and Bees from the charming pen of John Bur- 
roughs. There are nine of these numbers 


Longfellow, a full analysis, thirty-two topics o 
study, with a series of questions and references 
which can be used as a reliable and helpful 
guide to the study of any other author, and 
must insure accuracy and thoroughness on the 
part of the student. We know it to have been 
so used by classes with much profit and eminen 
satisfaction. 


issued every year, and the yearly subscription Another and still more general use to which 
price is $1.25 ; or single numbers can be had at | we should like to see this series put is Sup- 
15 cents each. | plementary Readers, or even as substitutes for 

We need not here speak of the great cheap- | the ordinary Reader in the upper grades of our 


ness of this sterling publication, nor refer to the | schools. Indeed this has been done in very 
excellent style in which it is presented, paper | many schools already. For example Supt. 
and typography being first-class, as everything | Phillips says the “ Riverside Literature Series 
is that has the imprint of ‘‘ The Riverside Press.” | will be used instead of Readers in our grammar 
We rather would call attention to the excep- | school grades.”’ Supt. Balliet writes, “ We shall 
tional value of the series for use in our public | want Grandfather's Chair as a supplementary 





schools. reader during the present year, or by the begin 
We feel quite safe in saying that for literature | ning of the next." Supt. Wilber says, ‘‘I never 
classes there is nothing more convenient, cheap | had pupils so interested in*reading as since | 
and better published anywhere. They s@pply | have introduced the Riverside Literature Serie 
a want that cannot but have been often and t 


into my school. . I shall not make the 
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series supplementary, but substitute them for 
the old Reader.” Supt. MacAlister, of Phila- 
delphia, thinks the series “admirably adapted 
for reading books in the higher grades of school 
work,” and adds, ‘‘ I should be very glad to see 
them come into general use.”’ 

Among the manifest advantages of such a use 
of these books is the fact that they at once make 
our scholars acquainted with the best American 
literature, and so cultivate correct literary taste 
as can be done by no other means. They do 
not give them only a collection of ‘‘ scraps,"’ but 
entire works, connected and complete, of the 
master-writers of our tongue. They arouse the 
interest of the pupils in what they are reading, 
as is not done by the perfunctory perusal of a 
book made up of heterogeneous “ extracts ’’ of 
prose and poetry. They naturally lead up to 
further private reading and study of the stand- 
ard works of our literature. We should very 
much like to see them introduced very widely 
into the Secondary, Grammar and High Schools 
of our State. 

Two extra numbers are announced by the 
publishers as being nearly ready, one of which 
at least will be welcomed by thousands of teach- 
ers. Itis to contain 7rogrammes and Sugges- 
tions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of 
Authors. The other number will contain /or- 
traits and Biographical Sketches of twenty 
American authors. We shall probably have 
occasion to refer to these again. 

A Book for Young Men. 
New York: 


By 
John 


ENTERING ON LIFE. 

Cunningham Getkie, D. D. 

B. Alden. s12mo., pp.224. Price, go cents. 

This neatly printed and bound volume needs 
further recommendation than to say that it is from 
the gifted pen of the learned author of “ The Life 
and Words of Christ,’’ and ‘‘ Hours With the Bible,”’ 
two works of such sterling character, and yet so pop- 
ular withal, as to have made Dr. Geikie’s name a 
household word among English-speaking Christians 
everywhere. f 


no 


The present volume consists of nine 
essays, on Youth, Character, Companions, Success, 
Christianity, Helps, Reading, Dreams, and Fare- 
well—subjects old yet ever new, and never more 
important for the consideration of young men than 
to-day. Dr. Geikie’s treatment of these subjects is 
marked by freshness and clearness of thought, a 
frank and manly spirit, and a style of surpassing grace 
and elegance. His thoughts are those of a profound 
and original thinker; his words are the words of an 
erudite scholar and eloquent preacher ; his counsel is 
always wise, earnest, and practical. The book is one 
no young man can read without receiving genuine 
help. We heartily wish every young man about 
entering on life would earnestly and carefully read 
it. It is an excellent book to have in the 
library. 


school 


Stories OF Heroic Deeps, For Bo 
By James Johonnot, New York: D 
Co. s2mo., pp. 148, tllustrated. 
Judging by the books thus far issued in Appletons’ 

Historical Series, of which this attractive little volume 

is Book Second, the set promises to be one not enly 

full of interest to young readers, an important con 
sideration, but also full of intrinsic merit and value 

We can scarcely imagine a book which live boys and 

girls will more eagerly read than this one with its 

collection of entertaining Myths, its Indian Stories, 


ys and Gi 
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some of which strike us as more than half mythical 
themselves, its thrilling Stories of the Revolution and 
Scottish Stories, and other miscellaneous historical 
tales. The stories, moreover, have the merit of being 
well told, from a literary point of view; and are all of 
them selected with a view to their moral influence as 
well, so as to awaken the higher sentiments and no- 
bler feelings and aspirations. Numerous illustrations 
add to the interest and attractiveness of the volume. 


HEALTH Lessons: A Primary Book. By Ferome 
Walker, M. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. ra2mo., pp. 194, tllustrated. 

Not the least valuable part of this book is the ini- 
tial chapter for teachers, with its serisible and emi- 
nently practical advice and instruction, gathered from 
the author’s long experience as a physician and 
teacher, to those who have in hand the teaching of 
young children, especially on health-subjeccts. If for 
no other reason than this, that all teachers might learn, 
e. g., that children are not machines all made after 
one pattern, and all to be treated alike, that no teacher 
on health subjects should “ride hcbbies,”’ that “little 
stress should be laid on purely anatomical points,”’ 
such as the names of bones, muscles, etc.—if only for 
the good advice given on this subject, we should like 
all teachers of hygiene to have this little book. But 
in all other respects, too, the book bears every mark 
of being the work of one more than ordinarily compe- 
tent to prepare a text-book for primary classes. Dr. 
Walker has the double advantage of being a physi- 
cian, and having had long experience in hospitals 
and children’s “* homes,’’ and also as lecturer on hy- 
giene and physiology to children in the Brooklyn 
Central Grammar School. The book consequently 
is one of the very best of its kind. The publishers, 
too, have done well to put it forth in such attractive 
style, with excellent illustrations, in large, clear type, 
and in very ornamental binding. 

OF RHETORIC. With 

By john F. Genung, 

Co. sramo., pp. 488. 


THE PRACTICAL ELEMENTS 
lilustrative Examples. 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & 
Price, $1.40. 

Good, practical, elementary books on Rhetoric are 
scarce. Every honest attempt to supply the need of 
such a book, adapted for high school and college 
classes, is therefore to be warmly welcomed, even 
though it does not fully realize our ideal of what such 
a book should be. The treatise of Dr. Genung seems 
to us to considerably in advance of most other 
attempts of the kind in more than one respect, and to 
merit the attention and careful examination of teach- 
ers of rhetoric. of its chief merits is that it 
clearly realizes the necessary limitations of such a 
book. It does not profess or attempt to do what no 
such treatise ever can do. We think Prof. Genung 
is perfectly correct when he says on this point that 
‘* Literature is of course infinitely more than mechan- 
ism; but in proportion as it becomes more, a text- 
book of rhetoric has less of business with it. Itis as a 
mechanism that it must be taught; the rest must be 
left to the student himself. To this sphere, then, the 
present work is restricted ; the literary art, so far as 
it is amenable to the precepts of a text-book, and to 
the demands of a college course.’’ In not appreciat- 
ing this limitation is where so many works on rhetoric 
have falled to realize their full measure of usefulness. 
Regarding rhetoric exclusively in its art-phase, Prof. 
Genung divides his work into two main parts, the order 
of treatment of which is exactly the reverse of that usu- 
Style, or the part relating to expres- 
le to precede Invention, or that,relat- 

‘“ For this corresponds to the logical 


be 


One 


ally followed, 
sion, being ma 
ing to thought. 
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order which al] arts, as well as the art of discourse, 
must observe . . . just as the musician begins with 
finger exercises, and the artist with drawing from 
models.’ Under “ Part I., Style,” are treated very 
fully such matters as Diction, or the use of words in 
prose and poetry, Figures of Speech, and Composi- 
tion. Under “ Part II., Invention,” are treated the 
various procedures involved in finding, sifting, and 
ordering the material of discourse, two chapters being 
devoted to the principles involved in all literary work, 
and six more to the particular application of these in 
Description, Narration, Exposition, Argumentation, 
Persuasion, etc. The treatment throughout is philoso- 
phical, the manner and arrangement eminently clear, 
with much space very wisely devoted to the illustration 
of every important pointby copious examples from 
standard literature. The publishers have done their 
work equally well; type, paper and binding are of the 
very best. Altogether, we are more than pleased with 
the book. 

APPLETON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Prepared on 
a New and Original Plan. By John D. Quack- 
enbos, John S. Newberry, Chas. H. Hitchcock, W. 
Le Conte Stevens, Henry Gannett, Wm. H. Dall, 
C. Hart Merriam, Nath’l L. Britton, Geo. F. 
Kunz, and Geo. M. Stoney, New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., glo., pp. 140. 

If there isa more thorongh and complete, as well as 
more interesting and attractive text-book of Physical 
Geography in existence than this one, we have never 
seen it. It is a notable example of the immense 
advance that has been made in recent years in the 
preparation of school books, and this is true also of the 
mechanical execution, the maps, tables, illustrations, 
and general make-up of the volume. The work is 
not a mere compilation, but embodies the results of 
the original labors of some of the most noted scien- 
tists in the country, each of whom writes so much of 
the whole as is concerned with that branch of the 
subject of which he is a specialist and acknowledged 
authority. Besides the other weighty advantages of 
such a co-operative work, there is given a freshness to 
the book seldom to be found in such treatises; we, 
moreover, feel it to be thoroughly reliable in its state- 
ments ; and it has the merit of giving us what is known 
on the subject to-day, up to date. It is a Physical 
Geography that can safely be commended to teachers. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Sy L£d- 
win P. Seaver, A. M. and Geo. A. Walton, A.M. 
Philadelphia: J. H. Butler. r2mo., pp. 297. 
Beginning with Simple Equations, the pupil is 

plainly and rapidly led up to Logarithms. In a work 

of this kind there is of course no room nor call for 
great novelty or originality. The authors have, how- 
ever, succeeded in maklng a book that is commenda- 
bly simple, clear, and practical in its arrangement, 
with plenty of examples and problems, and as little 
unnecessary theorizing and explanation as_ possible. 

We consider it a very good elementary text-book for 

the study of Algebra. The Azy, which may also be 

had by teachers desiring it, simply contains the an- 
swers to the examples and problems found in the book. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart, F. R. S. New York: Fohn B. Alden. 
r2mo., pp. 107. Price, 25 cents. 

Nearly all of the ten chapters comprising this very 
pleasant little book were originally delivered as ad- 
dresses at school commencements,at the giving of 
prizes, certificates, etc., and certain other like occa- 
sions. They are from the graceful pen of one of the 
greatest scientists and most scholarly writers of Eng- 
land, and are full of beauty and wisdom, not only from 
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the mind of Sir John Lubbock, but culled from the 
writings of the great authors and thinkers of all coun- 
tries and of ancient modern andtimes. The sentiments 
and counsel given on such subjects as the Duty of 
Happiness, the Happiness of Duty, a Song of Books, 
the Choiceof Books, the Blessing of Friends, Value of 
Time, Pleasures of Travel, of Home, Science and Ed- 
ucation, are true, wholesome and inspiring. In the 
chapter on Zhe Choice of Books is contained the fa- 
mous “ List of 100 Books,’’ which caused so much 
discussion when it first appeared. The volume is 
well made and handsome. 

English Literature—We have received from the 
author, Prof. Enoch Perrine, A. M., of Bucknell 
University, a specimen of the leaflets used by him at 
the Educational Assembly at Key East, New Jersey, 
in conducting the class in English Literature there. 
The Leaflet contains the outlines and analysis of a 
very thorough study of Chaucer, Addison, and Bry- 
ant, clearly and concisely arranged for the guidance 
of teacher and pupil. It can be commended to 
teachers of literature as a remarkably succinct, clear, 
and helpful aid in their work. The Leaflets can be 
had of the author at a merely nominal price. 

Trving’s Life of Washington.—Some time ago we 
called attention to John B. Alden’s beantiful four- 
volume edition of this standard American classic. 
The four volumes are now all out, the handsomest 
books ever made at so low a price, they costing only 
$1 per volume fn half-morocco binding, fully illus- 
trated and excellently printed. They are a marvel 
of cheapness. The same is true of Alden’s /dea/ 
Shakspeare, in 12 volumes, at 60 cents eachin half 
morocco, 

The Atlantic Monthly ($4 per year), published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, stands without a 
rival, as pre-eminently ¢he literary magazine of the 
country. We call attention to it here because we be 
lieve it to be just such a periodical as many of our 
teachers need, and would like to have. Indeed, 
scarcely a number comes to us but contains some 
article of special value and interest to educators, as can 
be seen from the articles of the kind that have from 
time to time been reprinted in 7e Journa/. Besides 
such articles, the A//antic contains every month 
the installments of two or more serials, always 
of the very highest literary merit and by world-re- 
nowned authors. The serials now running are Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s delightful journal of his 
recent trip to Europe, entitled, ‘‘ Our Hundred Days 
in Europe.’’ Dr. Holmes writes only for this maga- 
zine. ‘The Second Son,” is a novel written by 
Thos. Bailey Aldrich and Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant ; 
while Marian Crawford writes “ Paul Patoff,’’ which 
is decidedly one of the very best novels this volum- 
inous author has ever produced. Then there are 
every month several short stories, poetry by Holmes, 
Whittier, Lowell, Stedman, Edith Thomas, and all 
the best poets of the land; one or more historical 
articles by writers like Fiske, Scudder, Higgin- 
son, McMaster and others; tales of travel; and the 
fullest and best articles of literary criticism, history 
and review that can be foundanywhere. 7he Atlan- 
tic is particularly rich in the productions of American 
authors, as indeed it has been the means of first intro- 
ducing to the public and to fame some of the fore- 
most writers in our national literature. As a means 
of the highest literary culture, and an indispensable 
record of literary life and work in our country, we 
unhesitatingly recommend 7he Atlantic Monthly as 
superior to all others. It is a literary education in 
itself regularly to read its pages. 
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CAN music be disregarded when the programme of 
school duties is to be arranged? It should be held 
as equally essential with reading and penmanship, 
and the day is coming when the local school authori- 
ties—wiser than many who are at present entrusted 
with these interests—will inquire of the teacher who 
seeks employment, “Can you sing?” “Can you 
play on any instrument?” “Can you give instruc- 
tion in vocal music?” These have long been ques- 
tions familiar to applicants for positions in the public 
schools of Germany; and happy will be that era 
when they have grown equally familiar to the teach- 
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ers of America. Horace Mann, an authority in edu- 
cational matters, once wrote, “If I were the father 
of a family, all the members of it should learn music. 
Almost all children have naturally good ears, and can 
catch tunes easily; and, strange to say, they are able 
to master the mysteries of tune much better at an 
early age than they do later.” The refining influence 
of music in the schoolroom and in the family circle 
none knew better than himself. Dr. Brooks says 
wisely: “A school song in the heart of a child will 
do as much for its character as a fact in its memory 
or a principle in its intellect.” All leading educators 
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agree as to the importance of this kind of instruction, 
and the universal love of music, manifested espe- 
cially by children, is the strongest evidence that their 
position here is not to be shaken. The wide world 
over, wherever human beings have hearts that pul- 
sate quicker to the sentiment of love or sympathy, or 
at thoughts of home or heaven, there the outgushing 
tenderness reveals itself in song. Travellers tell us 
that in the mountains of the Tyrol, it is the beautiful 
custom of the women and children to come out, when 
it is bed-time, and sing their national songs until they 
hear their husbands, fathers and brothers answer 


them from the hills on their return home. On the 
shores of the Adriatic, also, such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing a melody. After the first stanza, they 
listen awhile for the answering strain from off the 
weter, and continue to sing and listen till the well- 
known voices come borne upon the tide. slow 
sweet to the weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
round him, must be the song of these loved ones to 
cheer him on his way, and how they strengthen— 
as does music everywhere—the ties of affection that 
bind together these humble dwellers by the sea, 








